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Foreword 

Disputation  may,  and  often  does,  rage,  concerning  the  place 
of  the  bound  volume  in  the  press  of  practical  affairs,  but  about 
one  point  there  has  been  little  question,  and  that  is  that  the 
prestige  of  a  home  is  enhanced  by  the  possession  of  at  least 
one  book. 

If  the  ponderous  parlor  table  has  yielded  place  to  the  tipsy 
tabouret,  and  the  awesome  parlor  itself,  so  seldom  used,  has 
become  an  alcove  of  multiple  function,  and  the  book,  instead 
of  a  fearsome  folio  of  Dante's  Inferno,  by  (as  the  movies  pithily 
put  it)  Gustave  Dore,  is  now  the  telephone  directory,  at  least 
the  essence  of  tradition  is  safe. 

Evidence,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  lacking  that  flexible 
habit  is  keeping  pace  with  the  jazzing  strides  of  time.  Space 
and  opportunity  for  privacy  are  constantly  shrinking.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  astonishing  to  find  the  engaging  processes  of  im- 
proving the  mind  and  lightening  the  disposition  carried  on  in 
public,  along  with  more  intimate  concerns  with  charmingly 
variable  complexions.  The  subway  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
world's  swiftest,  safest,  and  most  popular  underground  reading- 
room.  And  if  the  book  in  greatest  favor  might  seem  to  be  the 
one  which  requires  the  accompaniment  of  a  poised  pencil,  a  fur- 
rowed brow,  and  that  look  in  the  eyes  which  reads:  "What  is 
a  four-letter  word  meaning  wild-mountain-goat,  u — e — ,"  at 
least  literacy  is  safe  with  democracy. 

The  office  of  publisher,  in  these  and  similar  circumstances, 
continues  to  offer  gratifying  resistance  to  the  temptations  of 
bulk  production  and  precisely  charted  returns.  Until  the  long- 
expected  invention  of  a  thought-machine,  with  intricate  buttons, 
and  cylinders,  and  wires,  and  dynamos,  and  a  special  department 
for  the  painless  composition  of  novels,  the  old-fashioned  mode 
of  hand  labor  must  needs  suffice.  Writing,  indeed,  is  almost 
the  only  craft  remaining  which  does  not  altogether  lend  itself 
to  a  complete  exclusion  of  the  personal  factor. 


It  has  become  a  truism  that  wherever  two  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  name  of  good  books,  which  substantiate  in  dignity 
and  beauty  an  organic  relation  between  literature  and  life,  the 
name  of  Thomas  Seltzer  shall  also  inevitably  arise.  The  man  and 
the  institution  are  peculiarly  one ;  taken  together  they  signify 
that  accomplishment  may  still  follow  upon  vision.  The  occasion 
of  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  first  appearance  of  Thomas 
Seltzer,  on  a  book,  has  seemed  an  appropriate  opportunity  for 
making  outward  and  visible  that  growing  sense  of  grateful 
recognition  of  the  personal  and  responsible  services  of  Thomas 
Seltzer  which  his  friends  feel.  Their  representatives,  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  committee  whose  names  appear  in  this 
volume,  have  persuaded  him  to  attend  a  banquet  as  a  slight  but 
convenient  outlet  for  their  appreciation  of  his  work  and  faith 
in  his  future. 

THE   COMMITTEE. 
New  York,  April,  1925. 


SQUIBS 


Good  people,  all,  of  every  sort." 

William  Cowper. 


Squibs 

BY  JOHN  W.  CRAWFORD 

"What  is  it?"  quoth  Little  Rollo. 

"A  bug,  or  a  beetle,  or  a  falcon,  or  a  deep-sea  beast,  I  don't 
rightly  know!'  replied  Mr.  Sandford,  "A  Titan,  or  an  incendi- 
ary, or  a  great  white  whale." 

"Sandford  and  Merton:  or  Little  Rollo  All  Abroad." 

J.  MIDDLETON  MURRY 

J.  Middleton  Murry  is  the  editor  of  The  Adelphi:  that 
is,  he  is  responsible  for  one  of  the  most  alert  and  stimulating 
of  the  British  magazines.  He  was  the  husband  of  the  late 
Katherine  Mansfield ;  his  understanding  appreciation  indicates 
a  major  share  in  the  ripening  of  a  splendid  talent  in  the  short 
story  and  the  promise  of  a  distinguished  novelist  cut  short  by 
death.  It  is,  however,  as  a  critic  that  he  is,  and  rightly,  known. 
He  has  done  as  much  as  any  living  man  to  define  the  position  of 
the  existing  romanticism  in  unequivocal  terms  and  beautifully 
plastic  prose. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Manchester  Guardian  Mr.  Murry 
surveyed  the  history  of  English  criticism  since  those  "bad  old 
Quarterly  days"  when  a  review  of  "Endymion"  killed  Keats. 
His  conclusion  is  that  literature  has  been  relegated  to  an  insig- 
nificant status,  as  if  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  life.  The  convic- 
tion with  which  he  emerges  from  his  search  back  through  the 
Nineteenth  Century  deserves  quotation. 

The  job  of  the  critic,  Mr.  Murry  writes,  "is  Herculean, 
probably  impossible.  It  is  to  dig  resolutely  into  fundamentals, 
and  show  precisely  why  and  how  literature  is  important  to  life  ; 
to  show  that  it  is  not  the  faintest  good  to  have  toppled  over  the 
old  gods,  if  they  are  to  be  replaced  by  Progress  and  Biology  and 
what  not — the  old  gods  were  true,  the  new  ones  are  a  demon- 
strable lie;  to  show  that  since  you  will  no*-  have  religion  you 
must  have  literature  or  your  soul  will  perish;  to  show  that  if 
you  must  have  literature,  then  it  must  be  pure  and  veritable 
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literature,  and  to  show  what  pure  and  veritable  literature  really 
is — to  show  these  and  a  thousand  things  besides  is  the  business 
of  criticism  today,  and  to  show  them  to  people  who  believe  not 
only  that  literautre  is  unimportant  but  that  criticism  is  the  least 
important  of  all  kinds  of  literature.  It  is  a  fantastic  task;  but 
only  the  fantastic  tasks  are  truly  compelling." 

PAUL  MORAND 

Literature,  according  to  Paul  Morand,  .''ought  above  all 
to  be  a  means  of  international  locomotion,  highly  perfected, 
most  ethereal." 

M.  Morand  came  by  his  cosmopolitanism  by  inheritance  and 
by  the  course  of  events.  His  grandfather  directed  the  Imperial 
Bronze  Foundry  at  St.  Petersburg  (Leningrad).  His  father 
was  born  there.  M.  Morand  maintains  that  his  involuntary  ex- 
patriation made  him  more  French  than  the  French.  His  whole 
plea  for  travel  on  the  part  of  writers  is  not  to  become  different, 
but  to  fortify  and  purify  whatever  quality  the  native  land  gives. 

When  the  family  moved  to  Paris,  M.  Morand  was  brought 
into  contact  with  the  English,  or  with  the  Anglophiles — with 
Stephane  Mallarme,  Marcel  Schwob,  Oscar  Wilde,  Frank 
Harris,  Vance  Thompson.  He  studied  at  Oxford.  In  1920, 
he  returned  to  Paris.  His  first  literary  affiliation  was  with  the 
coterie  centering  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  Frangaise.  His  inter- 
national predilections  were  confirmed. 

M.  Morand  has  been  accused  of  being  in  danger  of  such 
timeliness  that  he  will  be  out-dated  in  two  years.  He  is  content 
to  be  at  least  supremely  of  his  time  while  he  is  in  it,  and  to 
take  his  chances  with  the  future. 

SARAH  GERTRUDE  MILLIN 

The  genius  of  Mrs.  Miilin  was  unmistakably  foreshadowed 
in  The  Dark  River.  That  fascinating  narrative  of  the  stress 
and  strain  upon  human  character  of  life  in  the  diamond  diggings 
in  South  Africa  is  authoritative  and  terse,  vigorous  and  simple, 
yet  rich  in  overwhelming  suggestions  and  overtones.  The  Dark 
River  is  a  realistic  and  colorful  depiction  of  social  contractions 
and  regenerations  and  poignant  personal  drama. 


SQUIBS  ii 

GILBERT  CANNAN 

Gilbert  Cannan  was  one  of  the  few 
younger  contemporaries  whom  Henry 
James  in  his  later  years  deigned  to  evaluate. 
Mr.  James  wrote  in   1913: 

"Round  the  Corner,  Mr.  Gilbert  Can- 
nan's  liveliest  appeal  to  our  attention,  be- 
longs to  the  order  of  constations  pure  and 
simple.  It  puts  on  record  the  'tone',  the 
manners,  the  general  domestic  proceedings, 
the  train  de  vie  of  an  amiable  clergyman's 
family  established  in  one  of  the  more  sordid  quarters  of  a  big 
black  northern  city  of  the  Liverpool  or  Manchester  complexion. 
It  is  interesting.  All  that  places  it  in  the  forefront  of  its  type." 
When  Mr.  James  wrote,  Gilbert  Cannan  was  the  trans- 
lator of  Romain  Rolland,  and  author  of  a  few  novels,  essays, 
and  plays.  It  was  therefore  evidence  of  the  acuteness  and 
the  unerring  recognitions  of  Mr.  James  that  he  chose  to  write 
of  one  who  has  risen  steadily  to  an  acknowledged  position  in 
the  forefront  of   English  letters. 

Mr.  Cannan  offers  an  unusual  combination  of  scholar  and 
man  of  action.  He  was  born  in  Manchester,  England,  of  a 
Scottish  family  whose  members  were  pioneers  and  leaders  in  that 
city's  industrial  revolution.  He  was  fluently  conversant  with 
three  languages  and  literatures,  almost  from  childhood.  He 
has  traveled  widely,  kept  au  courant  of  new  developments  in 
art  and  science,  politics  and  finance,  maintained  a  successful 
practice  of  the  law,  a  notable  career  as  farmer,  and  a  formid- 
able and  increasing  reputation  as  a  writer,  of  novels,  essays, 
short  plays,  and  translator,  and  lecturer.  He  is  keenly  inter- 
ested in  America,  has  made  many  visits  here  and  intends  many 
more. 

Mr.  Cannan  gives  a  sense  of  mystical  revelation  which 
illumines  the  abrupt  clarity  of  his  realistic  annotations  of  the 
lives  and  habits  and  aspirations  and  beliefs  of  his  characters. 
He  provides  also  a  feeling  of  trends  and  directions  of  an  almost 
grandiose  inclusiveness.  He  is  throughout  spirited  and  authori- 
tative. 
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CHARLES  M.  DOUGHTY 

The  monumental  record  of  Charles  Montagu  Doughty's 
travels  and  explorations  of  little-known  Arabia  was  treated  to 
the  same  obscurity  and  neglect,  except  among  the  discerning 
tew,  that  the  work  of  Herman  Melville  met.  Like  Melville, 
Doughty  came  astoundingly  into  his  own. 

Doughty  is  known  by  his  book  as  a  harsh  and  critical  realist", 
an  unbending,  uncompromising  Briton  on  his  travels.  He 
makes  no  allowances  for  a  reader's  shortness  of  breath.  "The 
book,"  Doughty  warns,  "is  not  milk  for  babes;  it  might  be 
likened  to  a  mirror,  wherein  is  set  forth  faithfully  some  parcel 
of  the  soil  of  Arabia  smelling  of  samn  and  camels.  And  such, 
I  trust,  for  the  persons,  that  if  the  words  (written  all-day  from 
their  mouths)  were  rehearsed  to  them  in  Arabic,  there  might 
every  one,  whose  life  is  remembered  therein,  hear,  as  it  were, 
his  proper  voice ;  and  many  a  rude  by-stander,  smiting  his  thigh, 
should  bear  witness  and  cry  'Ay  Wellah,  the  sooth  indeed!'  ' 

Doughty  weaves  his  spell  upon  the  reader  with  the  very  first 
of  his  sonorous  sentences:  "A  new  voice  hailed  me  of  an  old 
friend  when,  first  returned  from  the  Peninsula,  I  paced  again 
in  that  long  street  of  Damascus  which  is  called  Straight;  and 
suddenly  taking  me  wondering  by  the  hand  'Tell  me  (said  he), 
since  thou  art  here  again  in  the  peace  and  assurance  of  Ullah, 
and  whilst  we  walk,  as  in  the  former  years,  toward  the  new 
blossoming  orchards,  full  of  the  sweet  spring  as  the  garden  of 
God,  what  moved  thee,  or  how  couldst  thou  take  such  journeys 
into  the  fanatic  Arabia?" 

Norman  Douglas,  another  inveterate  traveler  carrying  his 
own  baggage  of  "overwhelming  questions,"  says  of  Doughty's 
work:  "You  find  yourself  stumbling  among  thought-laden 
periods  that  might  have  been  hacked  out  of  chaos  by  some 
demonic  craftsman  in  the  youth  of  the  world." 

Wanderings  in  Arabia  gives  the  cream  of  Doughty  in  two 
convenient  volumes. 


SQUIBS  13 

D.  H.  LAWRENCE 

Whether  D.  H.  Lawrence  is  writing 
a  chance  article  on  a  current  book,  an  ex- 
haustive survey  of  American  literature,  a 
novel,  short  story  or  play,  or  his  view  of  the 
universe  and  the  psycho-analyzed  soul,  he 
gives  a  new  glow  and  an  invincible  personal 
force  to  each  word  he  uses.  He  is  at  times 
contumelious  and  impatient,  abrupt  and 
colloquial,  and  again  he  is  in  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  magnificent  prose.  He  uses  slang 
and  good  old  Chaucerian  terms  as  readily  and  as  accurately  as 
reverent,  deep-striking,  and  reverberating  phrases.  He  is  always 
stimulating  and  invariably  penetrating  and  unflinchingly 
truthful. 

D.  H.  Lawrence  became  a  name  to  conjure  with  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  Sons  and  Lovers  in  19 13. 
The  Rainbow,  in  19 15,  confirmed  his  supremacy.  Each  sub- 
sequent book  has  attested  to  the  inexhaustible  fecundity  of  his 
genius,  and  has  been  hailed  as  a  masterpiece. 

Lawrence  was  born  in  a  coal-miner's  cottage  in  the  little 
colliery  town  of  Eastwood,  on  the  border  line  between  Notting- 
ham and  Derbyshire.  The  home  was  poor  yet  not  without 
certain  aspirations  and  refinements.  The  mother  held  it  to- 
gether, as  did  Mrs.  Morel  in  Sons  and  Lovers,  and  fostered  the 
potential  gifts  still  undiscovered  in  the  j/oung  Lawrence. 

At  twelve,  Lawrence  won  a  County  Council  Scholarship. 
He  found  that  the  award  of  fifteen  pounds  a  year  was  barely 
enough  to  pay  the  fees  at  the  Nottingham  High  School,  and  the 
railway  fare.  His  mother's  self-sacrifice  kept  him  in  school. 
Lawrence,  at  sixteen,  was  studying  with  the  head-master  of  a 
small  school,  and  teaching  a  class  of  colliers'  sons.  It  was  such 
a  room  as  Ursula  Brangwen,  in  The  Rainbow,  faced  each 
morning :  the  whole  school  was  gathered  within  the  same  four 
walls,  and  a  rough  and  surly  crowd  it  was.  Lessons  and  study- 
ing were  done  in  an  identical  strident  monotone,  and  the  scholars 
vied  with  one  another  in  noise  and  general  cussedness. 
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Lawrence  is  by  nature  and  preference  a  recluse,  yet  he  can 
enjoy  people.  He  buries  himself  in  the  country.  When  he  is 
obliged  to  go  to  a  city,  he  goes  with  dread  and  loathing.  Once 
he  is  there,  however,  he  makes  use  of  the  occasion  to  see  and 
visit  so  many  friends  and  acquaintances  that  he  is  apt  to  find 
himself  worn  out  on  his  return.  He  has  thoroughly  enjoyed 
himself,  yet  he  has  been  too  prodigal.  He  can  never  hold  him- 
self in  reserve,  once  he  is  committed  to  a  thing,  even  to  a 
chance  meeting,  or  to  an  accidental  joining  of  issues. 

Lawrence  is  in  intention  a  bringer  of  peace  and  sanity.  He 
is  continually  finding  himself  in  opposition  to  injustice,  to 
smugness,  to  insinuating  falsities  and  chicaneries,  and  it  would 
almost  appear  that  his  impassioned  interventions  spring  from 
a  love  of  trouble.  He  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  New  Mexico, 
on  his  recent  trip  around  the  world,  before  he  was  writing  a 
stirring  and  indignant  article  for  the  New  York  Times  on  the 
Bursum  land  grab  bill.  He  wrote  a  simple,  unassuming  letter, 
on  request,  to  the  editors  of  a  college  magazine  in  California; 
the  editors  agreed  with  its  exposition  of  principles  and  printed 
it  proudly.  They  were  expelled,  and  they  took  the  magazine 
with  them,  and  made  of  it  a  prickly,  pugnacious,  highly  original 
little  magazine. 

Kangaroo,  besides  being  a  colorful  picture  of  Australia,  indi- 
cated Lawrence's  awareness  of  his  own  provocative  nature.  The 
leading  character  of  that  novel  retired  to  an  isolated  seaside 
cottage,  and  nevertheless  was  the  center  of  acrimonious  struggles 
to  enlist  his  partizanship  between  rival  camps  of  labor  activities 
in  the  nearest  large  city. 

Lawrence  also  brought  out  of  Australia  the  manuscript  of 
The  Boy  in  the  Bush.  He  had  given  Miss  Skinner  some  sug- 
gestions for  its  revision.  The  upshot  of  it  was  that  the  novel 
followed  Lawrence  to  New  Jersey  and  was  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  most  extravagant,  almost  unreal,  collaborations  in  the 
history  of  writing,  with  one  party  to  it  almost  directly  under- 
neath that  part  of  the  globe  where  the  other  was  working. 
"The  Boy"  is,  incidentally,  Lawrence's  nearest  approach  to 
light  fiction. 


SQUIBS  15 

GIOVANNI VERGA 

Austerity  in  style  serves  to  liberate,  with  all  the  greater 
intensity,  the  blazing  inner  light,  the  ferociously  irresistible 
energy,  and  the  dry,  harsh  irony  of  Giovanni  Verga.  His 
dramas,  in  the  form  of  play,  short  story,  and  novel  alike,  are 
not  limited  to  the  facile  turmoil  of  rhetoric,  but  strike  at  the 
very  heart  and  soul  of  human  beings  and  doings.  Verga's 
countrymen  rate  him  the  leading  writer  of  his  time;  Luigi 
Pirandello  ranks  him  with  Petrach  and  Ariosto.  D.  H.  Law- 
rence, his  translator,  calls  Verga,  "surely  the  greatest  writer 
of  Italian  fiction,  after  Manzoni."  Verga  started  as  an 
"author's  author";  his  influence  has  spread  and  his  communi- 
cation has  penetrated  until  he  is  now  one  of  the  popular  writers 
of  Italy. 

Verga  was  born  in  Catania,  Sicily,  in  1840,  and  died  there, 
at  the  age  of  eighty- two,  in  January,  1922.  As  a  young  man 
he  left  Sicily  to  engage  in  literary  activities  and  enjoy  the  social 
life  of  Florence  and  Milan.  He  returned  to  his  beloved  Catania, 
the  seaport  below  Aetna,  to  spend  his  long  declining  years  among 
his  own  people. 

In  appearance,  Verga  was  of  medium  height,  strong  and 
straight,  with  thick  white  hair,  and  haughty  black  eyes,  and  a 
bristling  reddish  moustache. 

The  early  expression  of  Verga's  genius  concerned  itself  with 
"Society"  and  elegant  love.  His  fame,  however,  rests  upon 
those  works  which  are  based  on  Sicilian  scenes  and  situations. 
One  of  his  brief  sketches,  published  in  Vita  dei  Campi,  was  made 
the  libretto  for  the  opera,  Cavalleria  Rusticana. 

Verga  reflects  that  period  in  Sicilian  affairs  when  the  petty 
nobility  was  giving  way  to  the  grasping,  down-trodden,  desper- 
ate peasants.  Many  of  his  stories  record  a  striking  and  dramatic 
reversal,  whereby  a  former  master  of  acres  and  bond-servants 
wcrks  in  the  fields  of  a  former  slave,  and  is  addressed  by  his 
first  name,  lowest  point  of  ignominy. 
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ANTON  CHEKHOV 

Stanislavsky  relates  that  Chekhov  insisted  upon  being  re- 
garded and  treated  as  a  doctor,  not  as  a  literary  man.  Chekhov, 
if  there  is  anything  he  is  not,  is  not  a  "wan  white  wistful  one" 
in  an  ivory  tower.  His  journeys  up  and  down  the  lanes  and 
roads  of  his  beloved  Crimea,  and  his  relentlessly  integrating 
mind,  and  his  incomparable  opportunity  for  a  wide  range  of 
observation  gave  the  little,  quizzical,  shy  country  physician  an 
unsurpassed  command  of  a  vista  of  an  entire  period.  His  plays 
are  social  documents,  but  they  are  much  more.  They  give 
a  new  form  and  a  new  excitement  to  the  theatre.  It  was  happy 
for  the  world  that  Chekhov  and  the  Moscow  Art  Players 
collaborated. 


AUSTIN  HARRISON 

Austin  Harrison  is  a  noted  editor  and  essayist  who  occupies 
a  position  in  present-day  literary  London  similar  to  that  of  his 
father,  Frederic  Harrison,  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  Mid- 
Victorian  letters,  and  the  chief  exponent  of  Positivism  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Harrison  succeeded  Ford  Madox  Ford  (Hueffer) 
as  editor  of  the  English  Review,  and  maintained  and  enhanced 
its  reputation  of  supremacy  in  its  field. 

Lifting  Mist,  Mr.  Harrison's  first  novel,  is  of  the  order  of 
contribution  from  modern  thought  and  viewpoint  to  the  rich 
and  supple  form  for  fiction  which  English  tradition  affords, 
and  which  Mr.  Ford's  own  novels  embody.  In  Lifting  Mist, 
Mr.  Harrison  considers  the  scene  of  the  boy  at  school ;  to  the 
background  of  cricket,  emulation  in  class-room  and  athletic 
field,  of  physical  prowess  and  objective  adventure,  in  general., 
Mr.  Harrison  adds  that  inner  life  whose  significance  has  been 
a  major  subject  of  exploration  and  documentation  for  modern 
writers.  Mr.  Harrison's  study  of  the  stirring  of  life  force  in 
the  adolescent  boy  who  is  his  hero  is  far  from  being  an  exploit 
in  sensibilities.  The  youngster  takes  his  vigorous  and  decisive 
part  in  school  activities,  and  meets  his  crises  with  appealing 
gallantry. 
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GEORGE  DOUGLAS 

Douglas  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  so  capable  persons 
who  start  to  give  instructions  and  end  by  doing  the  job  them- 
selves. He  came  down  to  London  from  Scotland  and  for  a 
time  was  reviewer  for  various  journals.  He  became  increasingly 
impatient  with  the  slackness  of  tone  of  the  novels  he  had  to  read. 
"Nothing  leaps  at  you  from  the  pages,"  he  complained.  He  sat 
down  and  wrote  The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  splendidly  organized  and  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  novels  in  English.     That  was  twenty-five  year  ago. 

When  it  came  out,  the  novel  was  almost  unnoticed.  Sales 
were  few.  The  young  author  was  in  despair.  Andrew  Lang 
discovered  it  and  wrote  of  it  in  Longman's  Magazine.  It 
gradually  became  a  sensation.  In  America,  it  caught  on  im- 
mediately and  brought  Douglas  $1,500  as  his  first  royalty  check 
from  this  country.  The  extraordinary  success  came  too  late. 
Before  Douglas  could  write  a  second  novel,  he  was  dead. 

Douglas'  parents  were  simple  Scottish  peasants,  living  in  the 
remote  hamlet  of  Ochiltree.  It  might  well  have  been  "Barbie," 
the  mean  little  town  which  is  the  scene  of  The  House  with 
the  Green  Shutters.     He  was  born  in  1869. 

Douglas  studied  at  Ayr  Academy.  He  won  scholarships  to 
Glasgow  University,  and  successive  fellowships.  He  was  sent 
on  an  award  for  the  Snell  Exhibition  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  spent  four  unhappy  years. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  Douglas  achieved  his  first 
acclaim  through  an  article  on  Robert  Burns  in  Blackwood's. 
The  drink-befuddled,  over-sensitive  John  Gourlay  in  The 
House  with  the  Green  Shutters  bears  internal  evidence  of 
autobiographical  material.  Douglas  and  Burns,  in  sensual  weak- 
ness, and  creative  power,  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  saw 
eye  to  eye,  strange,  beyond-earthly  things,  and  common,  earthy 
things,  and  gave  all  that  they  touched  an  unmistakable  vigor 
of  the  soil. 
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C.  KAY  SCOTT 

Mr.  Scott  was  born  in  Independence,  Missouri.  He  has 
explored  remote  sections  of  Africa,  in  connection  with  his  re- 
searches in  tropical  diseases,  documentation  of  insects  and 
animals  and  vegetable-life,  and  gratification  of  an  insatiable 
adventurousness.  He  has  traveled  over  most  of  Europe,  the 
two  Americas,  and  part  of  Asia.  His  linguistic  exploits  include 
Bantu  and  other  African  dialects,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  an  amazing  language  of  his  own,  invented  for 
the  amusement  of  his  young  son,  Creighton,  aged  nine.  He 
has  been  an  accomplished  musician ;  his  reading  of  Cesar 
Franck  was  particularly  distinctive  of  his  technical  skill  and 
subtle  appreciation.  He  has  a  pleasing  tenor  voice,  relic  of 
training  in  the  church  choir  of  his  youth,  and  sings  hymns  when 
he  is  exceptionally  contented.  He  also  sings  eery  and  haunting 
folk-songs  which  he  learned  in  the  African  jungles. 

Mr.  Scott's  second  novel  was  Sinbad,  a  satirical  study  of 
pretense,  and  a  poignant  tragedy  of  frustration,  among  painters 
and  writers  and  hangers-on  of  New  York's  artistic  circles. 
Mr.  Scott  is  now  in  the  South  of  France,  where  he  varies 
writing  with  painting  in  water-colors.  He  has  had  a  one-man 
show  of  his  work  at  the  Galerie  Charles  Vildrac,  in  Paris,  an 
exhibit  in  London,  which  attracted  the  enthusiastic  partizanship 
of  Roger  Fry,  and  a  flattering  number  of  buyers. 

Mr.  Scott  is  the  husband  of  Evelyn  Scott. 


JANE   BURR 

Jane  Burr  is  content  with  nothing  at  second-hand,  and 
what  she  finds  out  she  blurts  to  any  who  will  listen,  with  the  air 
of  discovery  of  a  child  and  the  brilliant  detachment  of  a  scient- 
ist. Every  word  she  writes  bristles  and  prickles  with  her  own 
vitality. 
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EVELYN  SCOTT 

Evelyn  Scott  looks  at  first  sight  like 
one  of  these  lovely,  brainless  creatures  who 
chew  gum  and  converse  of  "I  ses  to  him,  I 
ses,"  and  "he  ses  to  me,  he  ses,"  and  some- 
times condescend  to  sell  pin-trays  and  things 
over  the  counters  of  ten-cent  stores.  Her 
/:  -  ■  i  \_  voice  and  soft  slurring  accent,  her  lapsing 
y  I,  consonants    and    mild    vowels    might    have 

Jf      Ms  :.;Q  .  ° 

<       '  come  straight  out  of  the  rice-fields  of  her 

native  Louisiana.  She  seems  to  have  been 
poured  into  whatever  chair,  and  spilled  along  whatever  couch, 
she  may  be  "restin'  a  spell"  in,  and  it  appears  that  she  will 
surely  have  to  move  herself  away  like  a  snake,  for  bones  she 
has  none.  She  has  an  instinctive  flair  for  clothes  and  cannot 
be  trusted  within  smelling  distance  of  a  millinery  store.  Her 
every  motion  has  the  unstudied  grace  of  a  panther,  and  the 
instinctive,  "all-there"  economy  of  a  trained  dancer.  Whatever 
she  does,  whatever  she  touches,  has  the  stamp  of  her  burning 
intensity  and  her  highly  integrated  "whole-ness." 

Evelyn  Scott  is  a  gloriously  challenging  spirit  in  a  world  of 
slack  acceptances.  When  she  returned  to  the  United  States, 
in  1 9 19,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years  in  Brazil,  the  heart- 
break of  which  has  been  recorded  in  Escapade,  she  clarified  and 
brought  up  to  date  those  impressions  and  recognitions  of  current 
values  and  essences  which  had  been  ripening  during  her  isolation 
in  an  alien  civilization.  A  letter  to  "Poetry:  a  Magazine  of 
Verse,"  at  that  time  traversed  another  traveler's  glib  discoveries 
of  sentimental  picturesqueness  in  South  America  and  formulated 
an  aristocratic  dismay  at  the  advancing  standardization  and 
mechanization  of  her  native  country.  An  acrimonious  cor- 
respondence with  the  editors  of  The  Little  Review  crystallized 
the  plastic  convictions  upon  which  Mrs.  Scott's  art  is  inviolably 
based,  and,  incidentally,  assisted  in  making  her  apartment  in 
farthest  Brooklyn  a  veritable  Mecca  for  the  growing  number 
of  her  devotees. 

Mrs.    Scott's   volume   of    poems,    "Precipitations,"    her   first 
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novel,  "The  Narrow  House,"  and  the  play,  "Love,"  produced 
by  the  Provincetown  Players,  signalized  a  year  as  possessing 
unique  lustre  in  the  history  of  American  letters.  A  new  star 
had  definitely  risen.  The  Golden  Door,  her  newest  novel,  is 
perhaps  the  richest  expression  of  her  developing  genius,  but  she 
is  too  much  a  living  force  to  stand  still  long  enough  to  be  tagged. 


ARTHUR  SCHNITZLER 

An  exceptional  distinction  attaches  to  the  name  of  Arthur 
Schnitzler.  It  is  not  alone  that  he  embodies  the  essence  of  that 
esprit,  that  wistful,  waltzing  shimmer,  which  is  almost  a  hard 
and  ritualized  glaze,  of  pleasure  shading  the  vanishing  instant 
with  pain,  that  unconquerable  joy  in  spontaneous  living,  and 
that  meticulously  graduated  mode  of  life  which  means  Vienna. 
It  is  not  even  that  he  is  both  a  competent  physican  and  a  dis- 
tinguished practitioner  of  the  play,  the  conte,  and  the  novel. 
Schnitzler  has  given  a  new  reading  to  erotic  situation,  and  a 
restored  vitality  and  inner  significance  to  the  old  comedy  of 
misapprehensions. 


NEITH  BOYCE 

Somewhere  between  encouraging  young  theatres  and  sooth- 
ing the  child-like  and  engaging  temperament  of  her  husband, 
Hutchins  Hapgood,  Neith  Boyce  has  found  time  to  write  an 
illuminating   study   of    a   growing   boy   in   Harry:   a   Portrait. 


DAVID  GREW 

The  Two  Coyotes  marked  a  new  attitude  toward  the  wild 
west  of  American  fiction.  Mr.  Grew  discards  the  gold-hunter, 
the  cowboy,  shootings  and  sunsets,  and  gives  a  compelling  and 
realistic  sense  of  the  timeless,  brooding  mystery  and  magic  of  the 
wilderness  and  of  the  men  and  animals  who  live  there. 
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JOHN  HOWARD  LAWSON 

_„^fitam  "Jack"    Lawson   takes   the   theatre   so 

seriously  that  he  refuses  to  believe  it  was 
intended  for  anything  but  entertainment. 
"Roger  Bloomer"  narrowly  escaped  the 
deadening  treatment  that  stage  people  some- 
how tend  to  accord  "arty"  plays.  It  could 
have  been  given,  with  startling  success, 
against  the  shallow  back-drops  with  street- 
%  Jttk  scenes     and     advertisements     incongruously 

mingled,  the  amazing  and  irrelevant  interior 
"sets,"  and  the  hasty  improvisations  of  props  of  the  "oil-can" 
vaudeville  circuit.  It  is  significant  that  the  play  had  a  better 
chance  to  amuse  its  audiences  when  it  was  moved  to  a  down- 
town theatre  that  was  hampered  by  lack  of  technical  facilities. 
"Processional"  started  off  with  somewhat  the  same  handicap. 
It  looked  as  though  the  scenery  and  the  unusual  flavor  of  the 
drama  were  going  to  swamp  the  actors  and  leave  them  so 
abashed  that  they  would  be  standing  like  wooden  cigar-store 
Indians  when  they  ought  to  be  jazzing  for  all  they  were  worth. 
It  took  the  combined  sacred  and  profane  vocabularies  of  Jack 
and  Miss  Helen  Westley  to  key  the  performers  up  to  the  easy, 
natural  grace  of  Miss  June  Walker. 

Jack  has  re-discovered  for  the  so-called  serious  stage  those 
devices  which  George  M.  Cohan,  Sissle  and  Blake,  and  the 
vaudeville  and  burlesque  stages  have  been  utilizing  without 
asking  anybody's  approval,  but  with  enormous  success  in  delight- 
ing audiences.  Jack  accepts  jazz  as  the  pulse-beat  of  the  nation 
and  weaves  it  into  the  matter  as  well  as  the  manner  of  his  plays. 

Jack's  parents  obligingly  presented  him  for  the  first  time  in 
any  public  somewhere  near  New  York  so  that  he  could  keep 
his  first  engagement,  at  the  age  of  no  years  and  a  few  months, 
to  attend  a  performance  at  Tony  Pastor's.  A  misguided  adult 
undertook  to  mold  his  taste  at  the  advanced  age  of  two,  and 
took  Jack  to  see  a  Clyde  Fitch  play.  Jack  was  taken  out  in 
convulsions  and  for  months  his  life  was  despaired  of.  He  dates 
his  fear  of  well-made  plays  from  that  terrible  experience. 
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STEFAN  ZWEIG 

Stefan  Zweig  has  a  genius  for  friendship,  a  delight  in  varied 
contacts,  and  genuine  pleasure  in  his  extensive  travels.  He  has 
little  of  the  vanities  and  preoccupations  of  a  professional  literary 
figure.  Indeed,  his  pride  is  greater  that  he  has  lived  than  that 
he  has  written.  He  has  more  joy  in  the  cordial  relations  he 
maintains  with  numerous  and  widely  scattered  friends  than  in 
the  growing  international  fame  which  his  books  have  won. 

Stefan  Zweig  was  born  in  Vienna,  November  28,  1881,  and 
attended  school  there.  He  received  a  doctor's  degree  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  but  found  the  academic  life  dry  and 
unproductive  for  him.  Owing  to  the  affluence  of  his  parents, 
Zweig  was  enabled  to  indulge  his  literary  tastes  from  the  first. 
Between  eighteen  and  thirty,  he  wrote  poetry,  essays,  plays, 
and  novels,  which  were  produced  and  published  in  Germany 
and  Austria  and  abroad,  with  considerable  success. 

"I  cannot  recall  having  worked  or  learned  much,"  Zweig 
writes  of  that  period,  "and  yet  during  that  period  I  produced 
books  and  plays  which  received  acclaim,  learned  several 
languages,  and  read  voraciously.  I  am  unable  to  recall  con- 
crete facts  and  circumstances,  which  seems  to  prove  conclusively 
that  literature  was  not  my  life,  but  merely  a  form  of  expression 
of  my  life,  and  always  subordinated  to  it." 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  was  catastrophic  to  this  keen,  alert, 
life-loving,  independent  man,  whose  friends  were  living  in  every 
nation,  and  whose  rich  cultural  sympathies  were  limited  by  no 
artificial  boundaries.  His  life  became  more  intensive  than  ever; 
it  contained  side  b>  side  moments  of  the  highest  ecstasy  and 
deepest  depressions.  He  was  exempted  from  military  service 
and  found  a  post  in  Switzerland,  where  he  joined  the  handful 
of  neutrals  who  gathered  around  Romain  Rolland  and  found 
in  Rolland  a  center  of  sanity. 

Zweig's  tribute  to  Romain  Rolland:  The  Man  and  His 
Work  took  form  as  a  brilliant,  delightful,  yet  authoritative  bio- 
graphy. Another  notable  work  came  out  of  the  war  years, 
the  powerful  anti-war  drama,  Jeremiah.  It  was  the  direct 
expression  of  his  anguished  torture,  mature,  passionate  lyricism, 
and  ethical  conviction. 


£  ^ 
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BEATRICE  KEAN  SEYMOUR 

With  the  publication  of  Invisible  Tides, 
a  doughty  champion  of  the  right  of  the 
Younger  Generation  to  rebel  from  the  nar- 
row limits  set  to  life,  and  to  forge  its  own 
values,  was  revealed  in  Beatrice  Kean 
Seymour.  In  Unveiled,  her  fourth  novel, 
she  has  extended  her  field  and  demonstrated 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  experience  and 
observation,  and  an  acute  intelligence,  and 
a  lively  wit. 

Mrs.  Seymour  endeavors  to  present  a  saner  view  of  the 
relationship  of  men  and  women.  Her  characters  are  always 
left  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  out  of  their  clashes  and  con- 
flicts a  trend,  or  a  drift,  toward  health  is  indicated.  Her 
readers  assure  her,  in  grateful  letters,  that  her  novels  do  help 
to  clear  a  pathway  toward  a  better  understanding  between  men 
and  women. 

No  dancing,  no  theatres,  but,  strangely  enough,  an  un- 
censored  library  list,  formed  Mrs.  Seymour's  early  years  in  the 
lower  middle-class  British  home  of  her  conscientiously  non-con- 
formist parents.  She  read  omnivorously,  and  thought  longingly 
of  the  theatre  and  other  forbidden  enjoyments,  and  began  to 
think  for  herself  at  an  unusually  early  age. 

One  result  of  Mrs.  Seymour's  independence  of  spirit  was  her 
first  revolt  against  parental  control.  She  refused  to  matriculate 
for  higher  education,  so-called,  and  instead  enrolled  in  a  com- 
mercial college,  with  visions  of  a  journalistic  career,  or  a  possible 
secretaryship  to  a  literary  celebrity.  After  a  period  of  teaching 
at  the  business  school,  she  became  secretary  to  Horatio 
Bottomley,  who  is  the  original  of  a  thinly  disguised  portrait  in 
Invisible  Tides.  The  enormous  correspondence  of  John  Bull 
enlarged  enormously  her  insight  into  human  nature  at  its  most 
pathetic  and  most  shameless.  "I  learned,"  she  declared,  "that 
there  is  nothing  which  people  will  not  write  about  to  the  Press." 
Mrs.  Seymour  is  a  slender,  vivacious  young  person  with  a 
flaming  mass  of  bobbed  red  hair,  a  thoughtful  face  and  a  sen- 
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sitive  mouth,  part  woman  and  part  child.     She  is  popular  in 
the  clever  circles  of  London  and  loves  people  and  city  life. 

In  19 1 5,  she  married  William  Kean  Seymour,  poet,  anthol- 
ogist, and  parodist.  Her  first  novel  was  written  during  those 
dreary  evenings,  extending  over  a  year  and  a  half,  when  her 
husband  was  away  in  the  trenches. 


HENRY  S.  SALT 

In  Seventy  Years  Among  Savages,  Mr.  Salt  mingles  remi- 
niscences with  a  delicious  sub-acid  satire.  He  concludes  that 
the  vaunted  benefits  of  civilization  are  illusory,  and  that  good 
manners  scarcely  conceal  the  barbarian  lurking  in  everyone. 
He  does  not,  however,  lose  his  temper  over  his  discovery,  but 
derives  a  genial  yet  ironic  amusement  from  it  that  is  wholly 
infectious. 


REBEKAH  KOHUT 

An  American  "Matriarch" — a  Bettelheim.  Yes,  the  Bettel- 
heims  are  a  real  family,  and  Rebekah  Kohut  a  match  for  any 
of  her  ancestresses.  She  has  only  one  book  to  her  credit  so  far, 
her  autobiography,  but  this  one  book  overflows  with  full-bodied 
prodigality  of  spirit.     It  teems  with  vigor  and  individuality. 


GILBERT  MURRAY 

The  ponderous  volumes  of  the  Oxford  Dictionary  alone 
would  ensure  Gilbert  Murray's  fame  for  all  time.  He  is  also 
a  distinguished  translator  from  the  Greek.  His  essays  on  Greek 
subjects  are  sound  in  scholarship  and  polished  in  style  and 
fascinating  to  read. 
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MARCEL  PROUST 

The  world  of  fashion  which  the  French 
nobility  of  the  "erstwhile  regime"  seques- 
trated, for  their  own  delight,  in  a  mimic 
counterpart  of  vanished  consequence,  among 
the  priceless  and  precious  seclusions  of  the 
Fauborg  Saint-Germain,  was  myth,  perhaps, 
and  mystery,  afterward,  to  Marcel  Proust, 
but  was  breath  of  life  itself  during  Proust's 
youth  and  early  manhood,  before  he  with- 
drew from  its  enticingly  shadowy  glories  to 
become  its  consummately  immaterial  and  brilliantly  concrete  le- 
gend. In  his  padded  sound-proof  room  he  lived  over  and  re- 
corded with  infinite  loving  detail  and  gorgeously  panoramic  vista 
those  evanescent  moments  which  he  related  invincibly  one  to  the 
other  and  left  in  a  timeless  paradise  of  their  own. 

Marcel  Proust  was  born  on  July  10,  187 1,  the  son  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Paris.  He  began  to  write, 
in  early  youth,  for  periodicals,  and  his  first  published  work, 
Les  Plaisirs  et  les  J ours ,  was  introduced  by  Anatole  France. 

The  torpid,  malignant  disease  which  killed  him  on  November 
18,  1922,  was  already  in  evidence  in  the  middle  twenties.  Be- 
fore he  was  thirty,  Proust  was  forced  to  retire  from  the  gay 
obsessions  and  distractions  which  had  controlled  him. 

Marcel  Proust,  as  an  involuntary  recluse  in  a  silent  cell, 
reached  a  ripening  and  perfection  of  gifts  which  might  have 
remained  dormant  in  the  young  man  who  was  an  adornment 
of  a  fastidiously  fading  aristocracy.  His  introspection  and  un- 
erring analysis  and  uncanny  insight  were  given  free  scope  for 
that  gorgeous  procession  of  volumes,  which  Mr.  C.  K.  Scott- 
Moncrieff  is  translating  in  Remembrance  of   Things  Past. 

Edith  Wharton  hails  Proust  as  a  magnificent  generator  of 
life,  with  a  mind-lineage  of  thousands  of  vivid  characters.  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  American  writers  of  every  school  and  attitude, 
in  fact,  are  united  on  at  least  one  point — their  homage  to  an 
acknowledged  master  of  prose  and  fiction — Marcel  Proust. 
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MAGDELEINE  MARX 

Magdeleine  Marx  no  sooner  appeared  above  the  horizon 
of  the  world  of  letters  than  she  became  a  myth.  She  has  red 
hair,  rumor  had  it.  She  is  tiny  and  appealing.  She  clings.  She 
has  nothing  but  feminine  vanity,  they  said.  She  uses  the  Clarte 
to  gratify  her  own  egoistic  love  of  conquests.  The  facts  are 
amazingly  contrary  to  these  engaging  fictions.  It  would  appear 
that  Mme.  Marx  is  another  instance  of  transparent  simplicity 
made  curiously  dense  by  the  non-comprehension  of  would-be 
interpreters. 

Mme.  Marx  is  really  quite  tall,  blue-black  of  hair,  alabaster 
white  of  skin,  austere  and  devoted  to  her  work,  an  enthusiastic 
mother,  and  a  tender  wife.  She  is  less  than  thirty.  Her  parents 
are  French.  Her  father  holds  a  high  government  position. 
In  school,  she  was  a  brilliant  pupil,  and  carried  off  all  the  first 
prizes.  Her  literary  gifts  were  early  in  evidence,  and  to  this 
day  the  schools  she  attended  have  preserved  her  compositions. 

In  February,  19 14,  Mme.  Marx  married  Henry  Marx,  a 
dramatist  and  poet  of  distinction  and  renown.  She  first  met 
him  when  he  was  lecturing  on  the  philosophy  of  happiness,  and 
giving  courses  twice  a  week  at  the  Universite  du  Peuple,  an  asso- 
ciation which  he  still  maintains,  and  which  she  shares. 

Mme.  Marx  took  a  stand  for  pacificism  early  in  the  war.  She 
was  near  to  arrest  on  occasion,  and  searched  and  harassed  con- 
stantly. She  is  an  ardent  and  self-sacrificing  member  of  the 
Clarte  group,  and  has  given  much  time  to  the  drudgery  of  its 
magazine  and  clerical  affairs. 

The  writing  of  Mme.  Marx  is  electric  with  nervous  intens- 
ity and  a  spasmodic  yet  continuously  propulsive  emotional  ener- 
gy. Whether  she  writes  of  Woman,  or  You,  or  The  Romance 
of  New  Russia,  it  is  first  of  all  a  lively  personal  document. 

Mme.  Marx  disregards  facts  and  concentrates  upon  intang- 
ible yet  telling  intimations  of  inner  trends  and  meanings.  Her 
work  on  Russia  undertakes  to  synthesize  her  contacts  with  hun- 
dreds of  Russians, — working  men  and  women,  muzhiks,  ci-de- 
vant aristocrats,  officials, — and  so  to  dramatize  her  findings  that 
the  effect  shall  be  of  an  instantaneous  impact  of  the  whole  of 
Russia.      It  is  a  portrait,  incidentally,  of  Mme.  Marx  herself. 
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FORD  MADOX  FORD 

Ford  Madox  Ford  is  an  outlandish  yet  fascinating  com- 
pound of  paradoxes.  He  is  a  Galahad  in  conviction  and  a 
Rabelais  in  viewpoint.  He  is  a  disillusioned  romantic  and 
a  zestful  realist.  He  is  both  tentative  and  final.  He  loves 
people  and  distrusts  individuals,  yet  he  is  singularly  gifted  at 
making  friends  and  losing  enemies.  He  is  a  jealous  author 
and  a  generous  editor.  He  is  careless  with  facts  and  unerring 
with  recognitions  and  impressions.  He  can  be  both  blindly 
stubborn  and  astoundingly  clear-eyed  and  pliable.  He  is  at 
once  a  forerunner  and  a  consequence:  his  earliest, writings  anti- 
cipated the  modern  solution  of  the  problems  of  observation 
and  style,  and  his  latest,  Some  Do  Not  .  .  .,  reaps  the  benefit 
of  the  intervening  experiments  of  himself  and  others. 

Mr.  Ford  was  born  in  1873.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
Francis  Huefler  and  Lucy  Madox  Brown,  daughter  of  Ford 
Madox  Brown. 

More  than  thirty-six  books  and  innumerable  magazine  articles 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Ford.  His  range  includes  fairy 
stories,  art  criticism,  evaluation  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  memoirs 
and  memories,  poetry,  novels,  impressions  of  famous  Victorians. 

During  his  editorship  of  the  English  Review  about  twenty 
years  ago,  Mr.  Ford  introduced  many  of  the  writers  who  are 
now  significant  figures  in  English  letters.  He  has  been  recently 
editing  the  Transatlantic  Review,  and  giving  a  hearing  to  such 
widely  varied  younger  talents  as  Robert  MacAlmon,  William 
Carlos  Williams,  John  Dos  Passos,  Ernest  Hemingway,  Glen- 
way  Wescott,  Donald  Ogden  Stewart,  and  Ring  Lardner. 

Mr.  Ford  is  enormously  interested  in  the  United  States,  and 
expects  it  to  supply  the  next  great  impetus  to  English  writing. 
He  spent  some  time  in  New  York  last  July,  and  made  valuable 
contacts  and  a  lasting  impression. 

In  appearance,  Mr.  Ford  is  tall  and  Saxon.  His  naturally 
ruddy  skin  is  almost  florid  with  wind  and  rain  and  sun.  He  has  a 
pleasing  voice  which  is  a  little  husky  from  being  gassed  in  the 
war.  He  has  a  large  repertory  of  old  English  ballads,  which 
he  sings  with   huge   relish   and   striking  effect. 
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RENE  MARAN 

When  the  Prix  Goncourt,  in  1921,  was 
awarded  to  Batouala,  attention  was  focused 
on  that  unique  product  of  the  French  colo- 
nial policy,  Rene  Maran,  a  full-blooded 
African  Negro  with  the  mind  and  the  train- 
ing of  a  classicist. 

Maran  was  born  November  5,  1887,  in 
Martinique,  where  his  father  occupied  a 
minor  post  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  colony.  When  Maran  was 
three  years  old,  his  father  was  transferred  to  Gabon,  in  French 
equatorial  Africa.  He  was  continuously  ailing,  a  victim  to 
a  mystifying  tropical  disease.  When  he  was  six,  his  parents 
sent  him  to  Bordeaux  to  escape  the  unhealthy  torpors  of  the 
jungles.  He  attended  a  boarding  school  where  he  proved  a 
brilliant  student.  He  was  persecuted  by  the  unfeeling  hostility 
of  his  fellow-students,  who  had  never  seen  a  Negro.  He  re- 
venged himself  by  taking  all  the  prizes. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  rare  visits  to  Paris,  Maran 
met  Henri  de  Regnier,  to  whom  he  gave  a  manuscript  copy  of 
Batouala.  De  Regnier  found  a  publisher  for  it  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  novel  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Academie  Goncourt  by  Maran's  friend,  Manoel  Gahisto,  with- 
out Maran's  knowledge.  The  award  was  made  while  Maran 
was  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  it  was  several  months  before 
he  learned  of  it. 

Maran  is  a  champion  of  his  people  and  their  customs.  It  is 
not  a  meaningless  picture  of  generalized  savagery  which  he 
presents  but  pungent  accounts  of  men  and  women  and  customs. 
He  records  in  beautiful,  restrained  form  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  jungle,  the  furious  excitements  of  the  hunt  and  dance, 
and  the  intricate  organization  of  tribal  society,  its  elaborate 
mythology,  and  its  quaint  songs  and  recreations. 


"Macbeth  Hath  Murdered  Sleep" 

C.  NINA  BOYLE 

Nina  Boyle  suggests  the  ready  sym- 
pathy, the  broad,  human  curiosity,  and  the 
unembarrassed,  quick,  vital  accommodation 
of  a  multitude  of  characters  of  Charles 
Dickens.  She  has  temperament  for  the  in- 
stinctive comprehension  of  experiences  and 
people  and  things  and  has  enjoyed  a  widely 
varied  opportunity  for  its  gratification. 

She  writes  of  herself :  "I  believe  that  liv- 
ing  is   more   important   than   writing,    and 
that,  unless  an  author  meets  all  peoples,  experiences  all  things, 
and  works  for  the  truth  as  the  truth  appears,  he,  or  she,  will 
have  nothing  to  write  worth  reading." 

Nina  Boyle's  own  life  has  been  as  full  of  action  and  startling 
color  and  curious  ironic  twists  of  contrast  and  frustration  and 
fulfillment  as  one  of  her  novels.  Of  Scottish  extraction,  she 
has  a  style  quick  and  clipped  and  full  of  meat.  Her  grand- 
mother was  the  daughter  of  a  Southern  planter  who  married  an 
English  prisoner  on  parole  during  the  War  of  Independence. 

Her  childhood  was  spent  among  the  Newfoundland  fisher- 
folk  in  Brittany.  She  has  batted  about  "on  her  own,"  all  over 
the  world.  She  has  been  on  the  stage,  governess,  boarding-house 
keeper,  office-worker,  journalist,  nurse,  political  organizer,  suf- 
fragette, nurse  in  the  Boer  war,  and  again  in  1916,  in  Mace- 
donia. In  December,  1921,  she  journeyed  into  Russia,  on 
behalf  of  the  Save  the  Children  Fund.  Floods  and  storms  along 
the  Volga,  blizzards  on  the  steppes,  snowbound  for  a  week  in 
a  small  hut,  were  among  her  perils  of  the  three  months'  trip. 

Nina  Boyle's  fiction,  Annas,  Out  of  the  Frying  Pan, 
What  Became  of  Mr.  Desmond,  and  'Nor  all  thy  Tears/ 
reflect  with  a  splendid  high  coloring  and  a  delightful  melo- 
drama, her  own  zest  for  and  romantic  enjoyment  of  everything 
that  life  has  to  offer,  and  assurance  that  adventure  lurks  just 
'round  the  corner. 
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CONCORDIA  MERREL 

Concordia     Merrel's     dark     Spanish 
beauty  is  well  known  on  the  English  stage 
and  screen.     Her  account  of  the  tribulations 
and    triumphs    of    the    fair    young    girl    in 
Julia  Takes  Her  Chance  is  based  upon  first- 
hand,  inside  experience.      Julia's  theatrical 
career  is  free  from  buncombe,  yet  it  gives 
just  enough  glamour  to  the  life  behind  the 
foot-lights  and  the  unofficial  activities  of  a 
sparkling,  popular  star. 
Miss   Pilgrim 's   Progress   records   the    enthralling   affairs   of 
Hetty  Carol  in  London,  her  struggles  with  worldly  ambitiori, 
her  doubts,  and  her  confusion  between  her  own  and  the  accepted 
values  of  right  and  wrong. 


ROWLAND  KENNEY 

At  twenty,  Rowland  Kenney  was  a  tramping  navvy.  At 
thirty  he  was  editing  the  London  Daily  Herald.  Now,  at  forty, 
he  is  an  official  of  the  British  Foreign  Office. 

Mr.  Kenney  set  out  from  home  at  sixteen  to  "conquer  the 
world."  Whatever  his  material  success,  he  found  and  has 
retained  a  quick  and  lively  sympathy  for  the  tragi-comedies, 
the  impudence,  the  rollicking  insouciance,  and  the  fugitive 
heartbreak  of  the  under  dog. 

Four  of  the  short  stories  in  A  Pedlar  s  Pack  were  starred 
by  Edward  J.  O'Brien,  subsequent  to  their  appearance  in  various 
magazines.  Mr.  Kenney  writes  of  dockers,  railway-workers, 
navvies,  stiffs,  rioters,  misfits,  inchoate  rebels.  He  penetrates 
their  apparently  dull  and  forbidding  ^exteriors  and  finds  in  them 
mocking  humor,  abandon,  glowing  passion.  He  reveals  them 
at  work,  at  play,  and  under  the  stress  of  hot-blooded  rage,  and 
unholy  violence.  His  style  is  curt  and  bald,  yet  it  brings  out 
all  the  more  clearly  the  power  of  his  emotion. 
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AMBER  LEE 

The  Victorian  reader  might  have  been  allured — and  pleas- 
antly shocked — by  some  such  titles  as  "A  Short  Way  with 
Husbands,  or  How  the  Gold-Digger  Protected  Her  Honor." 
And  each  page  of  Amber  Lee's  recital  would  have  yielded  its 
languors,   and   vapors,    fainting-spells   and    agonies   of    remorse. 

The  eighteenth  century  liked  its  humanism  in  easy  didactic 
doses.  If  Amber  Lee  had  written  then,  she  might  have  called 
her  book:  "How  to  be  Wicked  though  Fascinating."  A  moral 
precept  at  the  end  of  every  chapter,  and  a  collection  of  recipes 
for  beauty  creams  in  the  appendix  would  have  neatly  divided 
the  field  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  and  given  the  volume 
that  indispensable  solidity  of  usefulness,  and  edification. 

In  the  happy  Elizabethan  times,  Amber  Lee  might  have 
expanded  her  document  a  bit;  racy  items  of  dialogue  and  en- 
tertaining japes  and  ribald  songs  and  ocasional  confidences  of  a 
more  intimate,  not  to  say  more  instructive,  nature,  might  have 
been   included. 

In  still  more  ancient  days,  there  might  have  been  another 
subject  for  Boccaccio,  in  her  red  hair,  her  vivid  renaissance 
ruthlessness,  wild  rages,  finesse  of  cuckoldry,  and  patrician 
poisonings,  and  her  irresistible  beauty. 

Amber  Lee's  literary  and  other  gifts  among  the  Greeks 
must  surely  have  wrought  fearful  and  wonderful  things,  and 
left  behind  a  legend  and  a  hand-book  of  all  the  seductions,  to 
the   eternal   glory   of   classical   scholarship. 

Yet  Amber  Lee,  being  the  woman  she  is,  can  not  call  her 
book  other  than  The  Woman  I  Am.  The  way  of  course  is 
wide  open  for  an  ex-admirer  to  retort  with  "The  Woman  She 
Was,"  in  fact  for  an  endless  interchange  of  compliments  in 
public,  in  the  manner  of  Georges  Sand  and  her  circle.  Amber's 
accounts  of  the  "her"  and  the  various  "him's,"  however,  spare 
no  one,  least  of  all  Amber.  In  fact,  Amber's  honest  avowal 
leaves  room  only  for  admiration  of  the  pluck  and  luck  of  the 
heroine.  Can  it  be  that  Amber's  story  is  one  more  chapter 
in  that  saga  of  success  which  was  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Horatio 
Alger,  Jr.,  and  continued  in  the  life  histories  of  the  barons  of 
boodle   written    by   their   devoted    publicity   experts?      It   can. 
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The  issue  must  be  faced.  Amber  is  an  Amazon  of  industry, 
a  triumphant  captain  of  the  oldest  profession  in  the  world. 
Amber  was  born  and  brought  up  in  New  England,  and  she 
has  two  sterling  virtues :  idealism  and  ambition.  She  visions 
a  string  of  real  pearls.  When  opportunity  seems  to  be  lagging 
by  the  wayside,  she  sends  messengers.  The  pearls  call  for 
clothes,  the  wardrobe  for  a  house  and  servants  and  a  car,  the 
residence  for  continental  travel,  and  a  title,  and  the  foreign 
prince  for  a  murder.  Amber  does  not  flinch.  Where  duty  calls, 
she  follows.  She  is  rewarded  by  pictures  and  front-page  spreads 
in  all  the  papers,  a  glorious  acquittal,  and  a  lovely  nervous 
breakdown.  From  Amber's  simple  story,  we  learn  not  to 
despise  small  beginnings,  and  to  do  each  task  with  the  best  that 
is  in  us,  to  work  hard  and  save  money,  and  always  tell  the 
truth. 

FRANCIS   CARGO 

Carco  is  of  the  lineage  of  those  vagabond-scholar-artist- 
bohemian-mystics  whose  illustrious  primitive  was  Francois 
Villon.  Carco  has  the  inordinate  gusto  and  the  frank  delight 
in  himself  of  Paul  Verlaine.  He  infuses  his  tales  of  crooks 
and  slums  and  wild  passions  with  sharp  poetical  flashes  and 
color  and  longing  and  fantasy.  A  meal  is  a  precarious  adven- 
ture to  him,  and  he  gives  the  same  untroubled  uncertainty  to 
his  characters.  Carco's  great  talent  lies  in  the  sureness  with 
which  he  transfixes  the  inner  workings  of  his  heroes. 

PEARL  WEYMOUTH 

A  reckless  gaiety  and  a  dashing  boldness  carry  Pearl 
Weymouth  over  startling  and  elemental  clashes  of  alien  wills 
and  contrasted  passions  and  sweep  one  along  in  the  grip  of  her 
stories.  Miss  Weymouth's  novels  are  addressed  "to  those  who, 
in  spite"  of  the  atrophying  effect  of  civilization  on  elemental 
emotions,  can  yet  perceive  that  the  call  of  the  blood,  in  healthy 
surroundings,  draws  inspiration  from  other  sources  than  that 
which  creates  the  hunger  of  the  wolf."  In  A  Rajah's  Honour, 
Miss  Weymouth  deftly  handles  a  scene  and  opposing,  racial 
traits  and  widely  different  civilizations  with  which  she  is  thor- 
oughly familiar,  and  builds  an  absorbing  plot  of  the  material. 
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FREEMAN   WILLS   CROFTS 

Mr.  Crofts  looks  like  a  reliable  and 
successful  barrister,  and  works  out  problems 
in  crime  like  a  mathematician.  He  resorts 
to  no  tricks  and  takes  his  reader  into  the 
friendly  dignity  of  his  confidence.  He 
ranges  for  his  scenes  from  London  to  Paris, 
from  South  Africa  to  Scotland,  to  the  lan- 
guorous cities  of  Spain. 

The  lively  and  terrifying  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  gruesome  casks,  jugglery 
of  guilt  and  innocence,  alibis,  and  solutions  give  The  Cask 
a  convincing  yet  creepy  succession  of  thrills.  The  Groote 
Park  Murder  is  an  even  more  exciting  story.  The  detectives 
who  solve  Mr.  Crofts'  puzzles  are  keen  and  alert,  yet  human. 
They  make  mistakes  and  the  same  ground  has  to  be  covered 
by  others.  And  all  the  while  lives  are  at  stake,  and  it  seems 
supremely  important  only  to  relieve  and  release  them.  And 
so,  one  more  page,  and  one  more  page,  until  the  gratifying 
conclusion,  with  the  skilful  rounding  off  of  every  stray  thread. 

G.  D.  H.  COLE 

Mr.  Cole  is  perhaps  better  known  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
Guild  Socialism,  an  authority  on  abstruse  economic  subjects, 
and  one  of  the  brilliant  young  leaders  in  the  British  Labour 
Party.  He  is,  however,  also  a  keen  admirer  of  detective  stories, 
and  has  tried  his  hand,  with  signal  success,  at  this  fascinating 
game  of  confused  clues,  mystifying  murders,  and  tangled  un- 
entanglements. 

ARMAND  PRAVIEL 

An  obscure  French  provincial  town  in  1817,  a  mysterious 
murder  whose  consequences  extended  over  the  whole  nation,  in- 
volving its  politics  and  conspiracies  and  causing  the  arrest  of 
hundreds,  are  invested  with  palpitating  reality  in  M.  Praviel's 
The  Murder  of  Monsieur  Fualdes.  M.  Praviel  is  credited 
with  a  revival  of  the  art  of  historical  romances  in  French  con- 
temporary literature. 


"List  To  Me  While  I  Tell  You" 

Happy  Firesides. 

ROBERT  STUART  CHRISTIE 

Mr.  Christie  makes  his  own  world  and 
lives  in  it  and  seeks  to  transmit  it.  When 
he  has  given  his  vision  most  vividly,  he 
knows  it  because  instantly  his  small  black 
kitten  comes  and  perches  on  his  shoulder 
and  purrs  very  loud.  Mr.  Christie  does  not 
know  why  or  how  his  kitten  knows,  but  its 
purr  always  coincides  with  his  own  rare 
moods  of  self-approval. 

He  was  educated  in  Scotland,  where  he 
spent  his  youth,  mainly  in  the  solitude  of  the  northern  hills  and 
woods.  He  has  known  that  he  must  write  from  childhood. 
It  is  to  him  a  spontaneous  and  natural  thing.  "I  just  live," 
he  reticently  states,  "and  feel,  and  see  what  I  do.  That  is  all." 
He  has  traveled  a  little  in  Denmark,  France,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  Russia,  Northern  Africa,  and  the 
Near  East.  He  is  not  married.  He  plays  golf,  enjoys  salmon- 
fishing,  and  enjoys  good  wines,  animals  and  small  children. 
He  works  at  white  heat,  night  and  day,  until  his  task  is  finished. 


DOUGLAS  GOLDRING 

Mr.  Goldring  is  the  author  of  poems,  plays,  novels,  travel 
works,  and  essays.  He  has  been  associated  with  Ford  Madox 
Ford  (Huefler)  in  the  editing  of  the  English  Review,  and 
starter  of  a  book  publishing  venture  in  London  which  did  very 
good  work.  His  weekly  letters  to  the  New  York  Herald-Tri- 
bune on  literary  affairs  in  London  are  chatty  and  informing, 
and  at  the  same  time  penetrating  in  judgment.  His  best  books 
are  The  Fortune,  a  novel  Reputations,  a  volume  of  fine  and 
provocative  essays  on  contemporary  writers,  and  a  sympathetic 
and  authoritative  biography  of  the  late  James  Elroy  Flecker. 
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MARGARET  E.  F.  IRWIN 

A  fascinating  old  English  country 
house,  dating  back  to  the  Tudor  kings,  a 
modern  heroine  in  abbreviated  skirts,  un- 
pretentious, serviceable  blouse,  worn  for 
comfort  and  not  for  looks,  fly-away  hair, 
and  a  straightforward  attitude  toward  life, 
and  another  heroine  in  crinoline  and  puffs 
and  tiny,  restricting  stays,  and  high 
powdered  coiffure,  and  with  all  the  deco- 
rum and  circumlocutions  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  a  mysterious  magical  man  who  orders  his  convey- 
ance for  another  century  as  you  would  take  a  taxi  to  the  train — 
these  are  the  materials  of  which  Margaret  Irwin  builds  her 
astounding,  eery  romance,  Who  Will  Remember?  It  has  some- 
thing of  the  fascination  of  a  fairy-tale,  especially  the  gorgeously 
incredible  ones.  (How  many  heart-broken  youngsters  have 
crouched  on  stubborn  nurserv-rugs,  trying  to  coax  them  to  fly 
over  "Baghdad?") 

Miss  Irwin  was  evidently  fascinated  in  her  childhood  by  the 
story  of  that  vision  which  appeared  to  the  old  Friar  Roger 
Bacon,  and  chanted:  "Time  was,  time  is,  time  soon  will  be  no 
more."  Friar  Bacon,  in  the  legend,  awoke  too  late  to  grasp 
the  key  to  all  the  mysteries.  Miss  Irwin  imposes  her  own 
alert  affirmation  in  her  re-reading  of  the  ancient  phrase:  "Time 
is,  time  was,  time  will  be."  And  her  key  to  hidden  things  is 
her  own  unconquerable  and  utterly  delightful  imagination. 

Wonderful  wide  eyes,  set  apart  in  an  unbelievably  lovely 
and  humorous  face,  a  great  mass  of  soft  hair  that  tumbles  over 
her  head,  and  serious  lips  looking  ready  for  a  smile  or  an  eager 
laugh — that  is  Margaret  Irwin.  It  seems  impossible  that  such 
a  young  thing  should  have  written  so  polished  and  mature 
a  book.  Yet  Who  Will  Remember?  has  the  priceless  evanescent 
bloom,  the  elusive  fragrance,  of  quintessential  youth  itself. 
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ERIC  HORNE 

Eric  Horne  is  not  his  name.  He  is  still  in  service  to  what 
remains  of  the  British  aristocracy  whose  passing  he  mourns  in 
TV  hat  the  Butler  W "inked  At.  It  is  a  first-hand  version  of 
"high  life  below  stairs."  The  very  wealth  of  detail  and  amus- 
ing garrulity  gives  a  delightful  portrait  of  Eric  Horne  him- 
self, stiff-backed,  discreet,  apparently  incurious  and  unob- 
servant, until  after  a  lifetime  of  such  strict  self-discipline  he 
must  tell  what  he  knows.  His  accounts  of  the  doings  of  the 
quality  are  a  mixture  of  tolerance,  censure,  and  indignation. 
Eric  Horne  loves  the  meticulous  ritual  of  a  household  with 
twenty-five  servants,  the  holidays,  the  observances,  the  caste 
systems,  and  he  makes  it  all  extraordinarily  vivid. 

HAMILTON   FYFE 

Fyfe  was  one  of  the  leading  lights  on  the  Northcliffe  papers 
up  to  and  during  the  War  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited 
the  United  States  on  some  important  missions.  The  War 
so  disgusted  him  that  he  became  a  Tolstoyan  and  began  to 
write  plays  and  novels.  He  is  as  satirically  witty,  in  his 
Widoiv's  Cruse,  as  G.  B.  Shaw,  but  always  mild  and  gentle 
and  with  no  bitterness.  Now  he  is  editor  of  the  London  Daily 
Herald. 

H.  D.  HARBEN 

Mr.  Harben  gives  a  new  and  poignant  twist  to  the  old 
story  of  unhappy  lovers.  It  is  a  heartbreakingly  simple  yet  subtle 
account  of  small  things  that  wedge  apart  a  man  and  a  girl.  She 
marries  and  he  plunges  himself  into  his  work.  Word  comes 
that  she  is  dying.  He  may  not  see  her.  He  pours  all  that  he 
vants  to  tell  her  into  a  series  of  grave  yet  burning  love  letters. 
They  turn  out  to  be  hove  Letters  to  a  Dead  Woman. 

LEO  DURAN 

A   successful   business  man,   playwright   and   singer. 
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NATHALIA  CRANE 

Nathalia  Crane  refuses  to  do  any  of 
the  things  that  a  poet  is  supposed  to  do. 
She  began  writing  when  she  was  nine  and 
a  third  years  old,  and  almost  immediately 
was  printed.  Grown-up  editors  sent  for 
her  and  were  abashed  to  have  to  gear  down 
their  eyes  to  the  level  of  a  very  small,  very 
poised  little  head,  while  they  kept  their 
thoughts  up  to  the  soaring  lyrical  wonder 
of  her  rippling,  flowing  rhymes.  She  has 
not  starved  in  a  garret  and  she  has  not  gathered  great  harvests 
of  rejection  slips  and  she  has  not  been  spoiled.  She  never  re- 
peats herself,  either  in  phrase  or  cadence,  and  the  miracle  seems 
illimitable. 

Nathalia  is  a  thoroughly  modern  young  poet.  She  composes 
directly  on  the  typewriter.  She  goes  to  school  and  plays  games 
and  keeps  her  eyes  wide  open.  She  has  humor  and  quaintness 
and  philosophy  and  a  wise  old  head,  somewhere,  somehow, 
but  she  is  still  a  child. 

Roger  Jones,  the  red-headed  janitor's  boy,  the  teacher,  her 
playmate  Margie  Lynam,  her  parents,  the  house  next  door, 
the  little  colored  girl  in  her  class,  the  games  and  the  magics 
and  the  strange  sights  and  sounds  and  doings  are  all  inviolable 
— done  "inevitably,  forever,  once  and  for  all."  Whatever 
implication  there  is  beyond  them  is  all  tangled  up  in  them  and 
comes  out  in  intangible  hints  and  whispers  and  delicate  recog- 
nitions. 


RACHEL  M.  FLEMING 

Prof.  H.  J.  Fleure,  an  English  anthropologist,  says:  "Few 
people  are  as  well-read  in  the  world's  folk  traditions  as  is  our 
authoress."  An  English  school  teacher  herself,  she  converts 
her  knowledge  for  the  use  of  children,  charmingly  retelling  the 
tales  of  all  countries.  Because  of  their  accuracy,  her  books  are 
also  used  in  schools  in  the  teaching  of  history  and  geography. 
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BERTHA  PEARL  MOORE 

Overwork    was    responsible    for    Mrs. 
Moore's  turning  to  writing.     She  was  secre- 
tary for  a  time   at  the  University   Settle- 
ment.    When  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America  was  started  modestly  in  its  small 
quarters  on  Grand  Street,  Mrs.  Moore  was 
asked  to  become  the  office  manager.      She 
worked  night  and  day.     She  was  supporting 
herself  and  her  sisters  and  sending  them  to 
school.     She  worked  so  hard  that  her  health 
failed.      She  could  not  be  altogether  idle.      She  wrote  Sarah 
and  Her  Daughter.      Its   success   encouraged   her  to  produce 
The  Love  Child. 

Although  Mrs.  Moore  writes  with  unbelievably  intimate  in- 
sight of  the  Ghetto,  she  shared  the  life  only  in  her  sympathies. 
She  was  neither  born  nor  brought  up  in  the  Ghetto.  She  came 
to  the  United  States  at  a  very  early  age. 

When  Bertha  Pearl,  as  she  then  was,  was  secretary  of  the 
University  Settlement,  she  met  Blaine  Free  Moore,  well-known 
authority  on  statistics  and  economics.  They  were  attracted  to 
one  another  almost  immediately.  Just  as  unexpectedly,  their 
romance  was  broken  short.  When  they  met  again,  after  several 
years,  they  lost  little  time  in  getting  married. 


JEFFERY  E.  JEFFERY 

Mr.  Jeffery  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  British  army 
during  and  after  the  War,  but  he  also  gained  literary  fame  by 
his  volume  of  short  stories,  Side  Issues,  in  which  army  men  did 
not  fare  so  well.  What  this  had  to  do  with  his  withdrawal 
from  military  life,  we  do  not  know,  but  Mr.  Jeffery  is  now 
devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  writing  of  novels,  and  the 
literary  world  is  all  the  better  for  it. 
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GLADYS  ST.  JOHN-LOE 

Novels  that  burn  and  glitter  and  quicken 
with  temperament,  and  do  not  fritter  away 
in  over-emphasis  and  hysteria  and  distor- 
tion, are  rare  enough,  but  when  such  a 
novel  also  tells  a  gripping  story  and  grapples 
with  challenging  and  intricate  issues  of  con- 
duct and  viewpoint,  it  is  time  to  declare  a 
holiday.  The  next  blue  moon  is  hereby 
formally  dedicated  to  that  young  —  that 
ridiculously  young — woman,   Mrs.   Gladys 

St.  John-Loe,  because  that  is  when  a  novelist  like  her  arrives 

once  in. 

Mrs.  St.  John-Loe  is  one  of  those  exceptions  to  the  rule  who 
ought  not  to  be  allowed.  She  was  never  forced  sadly,  mock- 
ingly, to  consider  papering  her  walls  with  those  useless  things 
called  rejection  slips.  Her  very  first  short  stories  were  raptur- 
ously accepted  by  editors  and  readers  alike. 

She  was  at  school  in  Paris  up  to  the  end  of  19 12.  She  then 
spent  a  year  of  travel  through  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Austria. 

Mrs.  St.  John-Loe  came  to  New  York  for  a  few  months  in 
191 5,  and  admired  the  sky-line  and  the  beautiful  women  and 
the  Fifth  Avenue  shop-windows.  She  decided  to  stay  in- 
definitely in  such  congenial  surroundings.  Her  parents,  how- 
ever, began  to  hear  strange  talk  of  a  ship  in  Union  Square ;  they 
conjured  up  visions  of  a  submarine  sneaking  up  an  unprotected 
street  and  making  off  with  their  darling  daughter.  They  cabled 
for  her  to  come  home.  A  premonitive  nightmare  caused  her 
to  cancel  her  passage  to  sail  on  that  last,  ill-fated  voyage  of  the 
Lusitania. 

Some  time  soon,  Mrs.  St.  John-Loe  is  planning  to  return  to 
this  country.  She  considers  New  York  "one  of  the  most  fascin- 
ating and  mentally  stimulating  cities"  she  has  ever  visited.  She 
promises  not  to  lecture,  unless  she  is  too  hard-pressed. 
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BOHUN  LYNCH 

The  Gentleman  over  there  introduces 
himself  as  "Bohun  Lynch,  1925,  cari- 
catured, rejuvenated  and  somewhat  flat- 
tered, by  himself." 

Bohun  Lynch  is  deceptively  ingenuous. 
You  never  can  tell  when  he  is  going  to 
string  together  a  sequence  of  small  affairs 
and  leave  a  glorious  sense  of  healthy  gusto 
for  the  whole  of  life,  and  when  he  will 
prove  to  be  "having  you  on"  in  an  absurdly 
solemn-faced  British  "rag." 

A  Perfect  Day  is  just  the  apparently  artless  sort  of  perform- 
ance that  one  might  expect  from  Mr.  Lynch.  It  proceeds  from 
the  first  recognition  of  light,  coffee  coming,  a  good  run  on  a 
responsive  horse  and  a  swim  in  a  secluded  pool,  through  the 
accumulation  of  homely  and  extraordinary  and  rare  and  every- 
day joys  to  the  last  circumstance  and  coincidence  of  the  central 
character's  delight.  It  is  abundantly  healthy  and  infectiously 
high-spirited  and  spontaneous  and  lyrical. 


HORACE  WYNDHAM 

Mr.  Wyndham  is  a  well-known  journalist  and  novelist. 
His  literary  career  has  been  almost  synchronous  with  the  first 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  during  that  time  he  has 
seen  reputations  rise  and  fade,  magazines  blossom  and  disappear, 
and  has  experienced,  always  with  immense  relish,  every  side 
of  the  life  of  Fleet  Street  and  Grub  Street  in  London.  He 
has  written  twenty  novels,  and  none  knows  how  many  articles 
and  features.  His  volume  of  lively  reminiscences,  The  Nineteen 
Hundreds,  is  studded  with  anecdotes,  jokes  on  himself,  re- 
collections of  the  early  days  of  Wells,  Arnold  Bennett,  Rebecca 
West,  Somerset  Maugham,  and  the  latter  days  of  Oscar  Wilde, 
Henry  Irving,  Mark  Twain,  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  hundreds 
of  others. 
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WALDEMAR  BONSELS 

At  the  age  of  24,  Waldemar  Bonsels 
sought  advice  of  a  famous  German  author, 
who  examined  his  writings  and  praised  him 
for  qualities  which  he  did  not  possess  and 
blamed  for  deficiencies  which  he  was  glad 
he  had,  as  is,  perhaps,  the  way  of  critics. 
On  no  account  was  Bonsels  to  write  prose. 
Fortunately,  Bonsels  married  the  sister 
of  his  counsellor,  and  received  an  encour- 
agement of  a  different  order.  He  had  never 
taken  his  values  ready-made.  He  was  more  interested  in  open 
fields  and  wild  and  simple  things  than  in  his  studies.  He  must 
see  for  himself  and  think  for  himself  and  experience  for  himself. 
And  his  is  a  fresh  and  new  and  lyrical  voice.  Perhaps  his  prose 
is  not  a  strictly  classical  pattern.  Perhaps  his  vision  of  life 
is  close  to  the  poet's  ectasy.  It  is  none  the  less  a  prose  of  trans- 
parent and  unobtrusive  beauty  which  lets  one  into  the  very 
stuff  of  his  identification  with  Maya  the  gentle  little  bee,  the 
strange,  magical  sprite,  the  birds  and  beasts  and  flowers,  and 
trees,  and  all  the  woodland  creatures. 

The  father  of  Bonsels  was  of  Norman-French  extraction. 
He  was  born  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  in  the  little  town  of 
Ahrensburg,  near  Hamburg,  in  February,   1881. 

Waldemar's  only  recollections  of  his  high,  school  days  at 
Kiel  are  Homer,  and  his  animal  collections.  His  writing  in- 
dicates that  only  epic  memories  linger  with  him,  to  be  trans- 
formed into  luminous  prose. 

In  his  youth,  Bonsels  left  home  and  began  a  life  of  wander- 
ing. His  Notes  of  a  Vagabond  record  experiences  rivalling 
those  of  Maxim  Gorky,  the  great  Russian  tramp. 

Another  book  gives  his  glamorous  yet  intimate  impressions 
of  India.  It  is  dreamy,  mysterious,  ethereal,  yet  somehow 
convincingly  substantial  and  authentic,  as  a  revelation  of  the 
inwardness  of  a  strange  Oriental  country. 
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MELBOURNE  GARAHAN   (Pen  name  for  C.  Melbourne 
Jackson) 

Garahan   tells  his  own  story  under  a 

different  name  in  Stiffs,  which  is  the  English 

word  for  tramps.     He  gives  such  a  pleasant 

picture   of   tramp-life  that  people   did   not 

believe  him  and  refused  to  read  his  work. 

But  he  vouches  for  its  truth.     He  says  that 

English  publishers  tell  him  his  works  will 

never  succeed  unless  he  puts  a  strong  sex 

element    into   them.      But    this   he   would 

never,  never  do,  says  this  strange  tramp. 

Open-minded  and  outspoken  in  everything,  calling  a  spade  a 

spade,  hating  cant  and  conventionality,  he  remains  obdurately 

silent  on  sex  matters.     And  his  reason  is  that  he  has  a  wife  and 

two  daughters  whom  he  loves. 


IAN  IRONS 

Simples  is  a  document  of  the  life  of  the  British  middle-class. 
Ian  Irons  draws  an  accurate  picture  of  a  whole  dynasty,  whose 
affairs  are  bound  up  in  a  great  drug  company.  One  of  the 
younger  sons,  Alban  Kent,  stands  out  against  the  family,  and 
by  implication  against  trickery  in  the  industrial  world  itself. 
He  wants  to  return  to  older  days  of  clean-cut  values  and  con- 
crete craftsmanship.  He  makes  a  success  of  herb-farming  and 
a  happy  conclusion  to  his  own  desires  and  aspirations.  Ian 
Irons,  a  prominent  English  journalist,  evidently  knows  the 
world  of  practical  affairs,  and  gives  a  pleasing  touch  of  romance 
to  his  account  of  it. 


Whither  ? 


"ICONOCLAST"   (MARY  AGNES  HAMILTON) 

Soon  after  the  British  Labour  Party 
came .  into  power,  a  series  of  brilliant  por- 
traits of  the  leaders,  and  terse,  crisp,  vigor- 
ous expositions  of  their  policies  appeared 
over  the  mysterious  signature  of  "Icono- 
clast." The  identity  of  the  writer  was  not 
disclosed,  and  nothing  in  the  self-effacing, 
vigorous  writing  served  to  uncover  the 
secret.  The  pithy  precision  of  the  sketches, 
the  accuracy  of  the  pseudonym,  and  the 
meaningful  brevity  hinted  at  a  masculine  pen  behind  the  pen- 
name,  yet  the  amazing  insight,  the  uncanny  intuition  which 
were  revealed  could  only  come  from  a  woman.  "Iconoclast" 
has  at  last  been  disclosed  as  Mary  Agnes  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  is  accustomed  to  doing  heroic  and  dis- 
tinguished yeoman  service  in  causes  which  engage  her  loyalty, 
without  gaining,  or  seeking,  the  public  recognition  which  she 
deserves.  Her  interest  is  in  putting  forward  the  cause,  not  in 
pushing  herself  forward,  or  gratifying  a  personal  vanity,  which 
indeed  she  does  not  possess. 

It  is  well  known  in  England  that  Mrs.  Hamilton's  association 
with  the  late  William  T.  Stead  in  the  editing  of  the  English 
Review  of  Reviews  was  largely  responsible  for  the  authoritative 
position  which  that  magazine  occupied  in  English  affairs. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  did  not  confine  her  sponsoring  of  the  British 
Labour  Party  to  the  anonymous  interpretations  of  their  person- 
alities and  aims  which  did  so  much  to  gain  for  them  a  sym- 
pathetic hearing.  She  has  long  been  active  in  party  councils 
and  has  actively  campaigned  for  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  whose 
faults  and  strong  qualities  she  has  weighed  and  recorded  with 
amazing  freshness  and  unerring  judgment.  She  is  a  forceful 
and  witty  speaker,  whose  services  are  much  in  demand  to  present 
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the    Labour    Party's    aspirations    and    accomplishments    to   tho 
electorate. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  is  now  associate  editor,  with  H.  N.  Brailsford, 
of  the  New  Leader,  one  of  the  party  organs. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  LORD  THOMSON 

"Iconoclast"  writes  of  Lord  Thomson,  author  of  Old 
Europe's  Suicide: 

"Among  the  countless  soldiers  whom  the  Great  War  brought 
over  to  the  ranks  of  the  British  Labour  Party,  General  Thomson 
is  the  most  distinguished." 

General  Thomson  looks  the  real  lord.  His  slight  frame  is 
tense  with  energy:  a  mental  energy  that  sometimes  seems  to  be 
burning  through  his  high-bred,  delicately  chiseled  face.  His 
interests  include  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  he  has  had 
exceptional  and  official  opportunities  for  observation :  in  France, 
in  the  Balkans,  Ireland,  Russia,  South  Africa,  and  government 
posts  in  London. 


H.  N.  BRAILSFORD 

The  English  journalist  is  not  content  to  observe  and  retail 
happenings.  He  offers  interpretations,  elucidations  of  under- 
currents, coordinations,  and  a  sense  of  the  general  drift  and 
meaning  of  circumstances.  Mr.  Brailsford  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  distinguished  thinkers,  and  careful  commen- 
tators of  current  affairs  of  the  British  press.  His  After  the 
Peace  is  an  important  document  in  the  difficult  confusion  of 
present-day  occurrences  and  developments. 


ACHILLE  LORIA 

Achille  Loria  is  professor  of  political  economy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Turin,  a  celebrated  savant  of  our  time. 
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J.  RAMSAY  MacDONALD 

The    assumption    by   J.    Ramsay    Mac- 
Donald  of  the  first  portfolio  ever  handed 
to   the    British    Labour   Party   marked    the 
"greatest  revolution  in  English  politics  since 
Magna  Charta."      It  was  accomplished  in 
that  same  unheated  spirit  and  accepted  with 
the   identical   calm  that  have   accompanied 
England's  successive  adaptations  of  customs 
and  traditions  to  meet  changing  time.      It 
was  another  triumph  for  the  English,  and 
an  affirmation  of  the  singular  gifts  for  government  which  sage 
observers   had   long   discerned    in    MacDonald   and   the   young 
Labour  Party. 

Mr.  MacDonald  has  seen  his  party  rise  from  the  obscure 
corners  of  dusty  halls,  Efyde  Park  soap-boxes,  and  a  variety  of 
contrasting  elements,  to  a  fused  and  orderly^ factor  in  parlia- 
mentary affairs.  He  left,  with  the  fall  of  his  government,  an 
achievement  which  the  passage  of  time  is  bound  to  enhance. 
It  is  thought  highly  probable  that  the  Conservatives  will  again 
yield  place  to  the  Labour  Party.  In  any  event,  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald stands  out  as  a  significant  figure  in  British  politics,  and 
a  baffling,  yet  sternly  simple,  personality. 

Mr.  MacDonald  was  born  on  October  12,  1866,  in  the  little 
fishing  hamlet  of  Lossiemouth,  Morayshire.  His  father  was  a 
labourer.  He  received  an  elementary  education,  and  at  thirteen 
was  working  in  the  fields. '  He  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  sea. 
The  interposition  of  his  Dominie  enabled  him  to  finish  his  edu- 
cation as  a  pupil-teacher.  He  went  to  London  in  1885,  where 
he  continued  his  studies  and  earned  his  living  as  an  invoice 
clerk.  A  nervous  breakdown  put  a  stop  to  his  hopes  of  a  scienti- 
fic scholarship.  He  entered  journalism,  and  in  1894  became 
one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party. 
He  was  active  in  Parliament  from  1906  to  1914,  when  his 
stand  on  the  war  excluded  him  from  public  affairs,  but  not  from 
the  platform,  where  he  continued  to  express  his  views.  In 
19 19,  he  was  vindicated  by  a  triumphant  return  to  Parliament. 
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The  aims  of  the  party  and  a  tempered  and  incisive  program 
for  its  development  are  recorded  by  Mr.  MacDonald  in  vigor- 
ous, thoughtful  language,  in  Parliament  and  Revolution,,  and 
A  Policy  for  the  Labour  Party.  His  reticent  yet  moving 
tribute  to  his  wife,  in  Margaret  Ethel  MacDonald,  in  com- 
memoration of  her  death  in  191 1,  is  eloquently  and  reverently 
revelatory  of  her  great  part  in  his  life,  and  in  multifarious 
■?ublic  activities  of  her  own. 


FRANK  HODGES 

As  a  boy  Hodges  worked  in  the  mines.  Now  he  is  secretary 
of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  writes  books,  was 
Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  MacDonald's  Cabinet,  and  in 
English  labor  circles  it  is  said  that  he  will  some  day  be  Prime 
Minister. 


ROBERT  DELL 

From  his  second  country,  France,  Mr.  Dell  was  exiled  be- 
cause he  dared  to  criticize  freely  that  country's  after-the-war 
politics.  One  of  the  best  known  French^  correspondents  for 
English  newspapers,  who  writes  a  distinguished  easy  style  and 
who  takes  no  liberties  with  the  facts  with  which  he  is  as  familiar 
as  any  writing  man  in  Europe. 


J.  BRUCE  GLASIER 

Glasier  was  chairman  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party  of 
England  and  belongs  to  the  same  school  of  political  thought 
as  the  present  leader,  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald.  His  literary 
works  rise  at  times  to  great  heights  of  poetic  appeal  and  emotion. 

J.  A.  HOBSON 

Hobson  is  a  scholar  of  world-wide  reputation.  He  has  done 
for  economics  what  Lytton  Strachey  has  done  for  history  and 
biography — made  it  human  and  readable. 
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LOUISE  BRYANT 

Irish  tears,  a  flair  for  the  spectacular,  a  vivid  sense  of  drama, 
and  a  colorful  intensity  make  of  Louise  Bryant  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  noteworthy  "sob  sisters"  of  American  news- 
papers. She  may,  like  Richard  Harding  Davis,  refuse  to  permit 
facts  to  interfere  with  a  good  story,  but,  like  that  dashing  war 
correspondent  of  an  earlier  period,  she  does  give  a  strong  feeling 
of  personal  nearness  to  the  people  and  events  she  describes. 

CLAIR  PRICE 

Mr.  Price  went  to  the  Near  East  in  connection  with  an 
assignment  from  a  large  newspaper  syndicate.  His  interest  in 
developments  of  Turkish  politics  and  international  diplomacy 
led  him  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject.  His  ob- 
servation and  conclusions  are  incorporated  in  The  Rebirth  of 
Turkey ,  which  gives  a  rounded  picture  of  a  nation,  its  leaders, 
and  its  probable  destiny  in  world  affairs. 

ISAAC  DON  LEVINE 

Mr.  Levine  was  an  outstanding  figure  in  New  York  news- 
paper circles  when  he  went  to  Russia  to  report  on  developments 
during  the  Bolshevist  revolution.  He  went  with  an  impartial 
mind  and  became  an  interested  and  sympathetic  spectator  to 
many  stirring  events.  His  portrait  of  The  Man  Lenin  is  re- 
vealing and  just. 

ISAAC  McBRIDE 

Mr.  McBride  will  always  be  young  and  ardent  and  full  of 
longing,  with  sad  and  merry  speech  upon  his  lips,  and  a  heart 
swelling  with  great  deeds  to  be  done. 

A.  G.  GARDINER 

A  leading  English  Liberal,  for  a  long  time  editor  of  the 
London  Daily  News,  author  of  books  of  popular  essays,  and 
a  warm  advocate  of  close  friendship  between  England  and 
America. 
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H.  CRICHTON  MILLER,  m.a.,  m.d. 

Dr.  Miller,  director  of  a  clinic  and  editor  of  a  medical 
review,  combines  original  research  with  a  clear,  simple  style, 
and  his  books  on  the  New  Psychology  are  in  popular  use  among 
teachers,  parents,  and  all  who  deal  with  children.  He  has 
proved  that  it  is  possible  to  write  searchingly  and  courageously 
of  the  psychic  life,  without  depending  on  the  Freudian  phrase- 
ology. 


IRA  S.  WILE,  M.S.,  M.D. 

Another  medical  director  and  lecturer  and  editor,  whose 
views,  as  one  colleague  of  his  remarks,  "represent  no  particular 
'isms',"  and  who  presents  principles  through  individual  cases 
in  such  a  way  that  each  "stands  out  as  a  little  storiette,  full  of 
drama  and  human  interest,  that  should  stir  the  reader  to  his 
very  bone." 


HENRY  MOSKOWITZ 

Alfred  E.  Smith  has  won  his  position  before  the  electorate 
of  the  state  through  native  charm,  strengthened  it  by  that  rough- 
and-ready  ease  of  manner  for  which  Tammany  Hall  is  famous, 
and  justified  it  by  his  solid  achievements.  He  is  a  tempting 
subject  for  the  silver-tongued  orator,  and  his  old  friend,  Henry 
Moskowitz,  has  kept  a  natural  enthusiasm  under  superhuman 
curb  in  writing  of  the  career  of  "Al"  Smith. 


N.   BRYLLION   FAGIN 

A  college  professor  who  teaches  his  students  how  to  write 
short  stories,  but  tells  them  that  he  has  no  business  to  do  it; 
that  a  short  story  writer  is  born,  not  made. 
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THEOPHILE  SIMAR 

The  Race  Myth:  a  Study  of  the  Notion  of  Race  is  the  notable 
clarification  by  Theophile  Simar,  the  distinguished  Belgian  his- 
torian and  anthropologist,  of  a  subject  which  has  been  obscured 
by  prejudice,  distorted  by  irresponsible  speculation,  and  all  but 
discredited  by  special  pleading.  M.  Simar  brings  to  the  issue 
a  scientific  training,  a  wide  culture,  and  an  exhaustive  body  of 
cold  facts.  His  approach  is  from  the  historical,  rather  than  the 
anthropological,  angle,  and  his  startling  conclusions  are  sup- 
ported by  inescapable  logic  and  sound  argument.  M.  Simar 
simply  annihilates  the  misconception  that  differences  in  racial 
types  arise  from  deep-seated,  mysterious  bases,  and  shows  that 
they  proceed,  rather,  from  psychological  processes.  He  gives 
a  sane  and  wholesome  answer  to  hysterical  race-jingoists  of 
every  persuasion. 


JUDAH  LEON  MAGNES 

Judah  L.  Magnes  is  a  New  York  eminent  rabbi.  He  is 
always  to  be  found  in  the  forefront  of  enlightened  liberal 
opinion,  and  is  a  forceful  responsible  leader  of  American  thought. 
His  following  is  a  steadily  growing  confirmation  of  his  sound- 
ness of  principle  and  integrity  of  vision  and  clarity  and  purpose- 
fulness  of  expression.  His  voice  and  presence  and  striking 
phrases  make  of  him  one  of  the  finest  orators  in  the  country. 


ELISHA  M.  FRIEDMAN 

A  financial  expert,  author  of  a  big  tome  which  authorities 
tell  us  is  the  best  book  on  post-war  finance,  a  successful  Wall 
Street  man,  and  an  idealist.  His  idealism  is  voiced  in  his 
book,  Survival  or  Extinction,  in  which  he  proves  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  Jews  will  die  out  as  Jews  unless  they  survive 
and  that  they  can  survive  only  if  they  make  Palestine  their 
homeland.    Zionism,  therefore.    Q.E.D. 
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Parnassian  String 

BY  MORRIS   COLMAN 

Thomas  Seltzer  has  always  had  a  weakness  for  poetry. 
Unlike  other  publishers  who  may  have  the  same  failing,  he  has 
indulged  it,  to  his  own  pleasure  and  the  pleasure  of  a  staggering 
group  of  readers — staggering,  that  is,  for  the  number  of  poetry 
readers  on  the  whole.  The  result  is  a  truly  imposing  Parnassian 
list.  Another  result  is  that  fully  three-quarters  of  the  collections 
of  poetry  manuscripts  yearly  assembled  in  the  United  States 
pass  by  his  readers  for  review.  Whatever  may  have  been 
missed — and  one  cannot  publish  all  the  fine  poems  that  come 
one's  way — the  "slim  volumes"  and  fat  ones  that  bear  the  im- 
print of  the  House  of  Seltzer  make  a  company  merry,  varied, 
and  select. 

Mr.  Seltzer  celebrated  his  maiden  list  by  issuing  one  of 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  s  finest  long  poems,  Lancelot,  an 
Arthurian  narrative  of  rich  and  solid  colors.  In  the  next  year 
he  issued  the  Collected  Poems  of  Edward  Thomas,  that  soli- 
tary, impassioned  writer  of  poems  about  simple,  natural  things, 
poems  with  "a  light  shining  in  them,"  as  Walter  de  la  Mare 
says  in  his  Introduction.  In  that  same  year  came  Streets, 
by  Douglas  Goldring,  and  Fairy  Bread,  by  Laura  Benet — 
a  tiny  book  so  true  to  its  title,  one  might  think  it  were  made  up 
of  the  songs  the  Little  Folk  sing  for  the  good  people  who  leave 
milk  on  the  doorstep  for  them  o'  nights.  Upon  the  heels  of 
these  came  the  powerful,  slow  steps  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  s 
Tortoises — that  sequence  of  poems  which,  as  one  might  sus- 
pect, is  so  much  less  about  tortoises  than  about  the  universe 
itself,  and  mankind  in  it. 

In  the  following  year  Thomas  Seltzer  captured  a  lithe  and 
shining  creature,  whose  small  first  book  announced  her  as  a  lyric 
singer  of  high  and  solid  achievement  —  Genevieve  Taggard, 
author  of  For  Eager  Lovers.  That  same  year  saw  the  appear- 
ance of  John  Cowper  Powys'  Samphire,  a  collection  of  twenty 
poems  of  a  terrible  and  memorable  beauty;  In  Memoriam,  the 
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poems  by  the  Nation's  poetry  prize  winner,  Martin  Feins tein; 
When  a  Soul  Sings,  by  P.  M.  Raskin,  one  of  the  most  gifted 
of  the  modern  Jewish  poets;  and  Stanley  KimmeVs  Oriental 
sketches,  Leaves  on  the  Water. 

Not  long  before  this  a  contumacious  unknown  named  E.  E. 
Cummings  had  begun  publishing  in  The  Dial  poems  in  odd 
forms  within  which  the  discerning  recognized  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  genuine  poetic  spirits  of  the  day.  In  1923  there 
appeared  under  the  Seltzer  imprint  Tulips  and  Chimneys, 
a  collection  of  these  poems  which  stirred  many  critics  to  super- 
latives, and  led  various  others  who  had  balked  at  the  strange 
forms  in  which  they  were  cast  to  recant  and  raise  their  voices 
in  praise.  Simultaneously  there  appeared  D.  H.  Lawrence's 
major  poetic  series,  Birds,  Beasts  and  Flowers,  the  vigorous 
and  joyous  product  of  the  man  who  is  probably  the  most  authen- 
tic literary  genius  of  our  day.  In  that  same  season  were  pub- 
lished Charles  Divine's  Gypsy  Gold,  a  book  of  gay,  colorful 
and  romantic  lyrics;  Nancy  Barr  Mavitys  A  Dinner  of 
Herbs,  in  which  are  celebrated  the  moods  of  motherhood;  and 
the  enameled  and  crystalline  Caesar  Remembers  and  Other 
Poems,  of  William  Kean  Seymour.  Within  a  month  there 
followed  Robert  L.  Wolfs  audacious,  firm,  and  symmetrical 
lyrics,  twenty-three  and  no  more,  under  the  title  After  Dis- 
illusion. 

In  the  Spring  of  1924  there  were  added  to  the  Seltzer  list  of 
poets  a  round  thirty  of  Britain's  finest,  in  William  Kean  Sey- 
mour s  anthology,  A  Miscellany  of  Poetry. 

And  then  occurred  the  miracle.  Upon  the  scene  there  flashed 
a  slim  and  tiny  ten-year  old  child,  Nathalia  Crane,  who  prefers 
to  have  her  friends  call  her  Nanny.  This  Brooklyn  child  has 
the  amazing  good  sense  to  write  (being  a  poet)  about  her  play- 
mates and  the  common  experiences  of  a  sharp-eyed  little  girl's 
life,  the  native  wisdom  to  see  the  beauty  and  poetry  of  these 
things,  the  gift  to  write  liltingly  her  verses,  and  a  winsome  wit 
to  mask  the  unconscious  profundity  of  her  observations.  The 
Janitor's  Boy  appeared  to  the  delight  and  astonishment  of 
the  nation — which  bought  it  in  numbers  to  make  a  novelist 
jealous. 
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The  Fall  of  1924  saw  the  appearance  of  as  notable  an.l 
diverse  a  trio  of  first  volumes  as  one  might  find  in  a  long  search. 
Mark  Van  Daren's  Spring  Thunder  was  a  collection  of  poems 
with  their  roots  deep  in  the  soil,  vigorous  yet  sensitive  pictures 
and  meditations  upon  mountains  and  grass,  field  creatures  and 
humble  toiling  folk.  Martha  Ostenso,  who  was  to  win  a  few 
months  after  her  manuscript  of  poems  was  accepted  the  most 
substantial  award  ever  offered  in  America  for  a  novel,  wrote  in 
A  Far  Land  a  series  of  delicately  exquisite  lyrics.  Robert  P. 
Tristram  Coffin,  having  delved  deeply  into  the  lives  and 
thoughts  of  the  early  Christian  saints,  miraculously  recaptured 
in  Christchurch  the  naive  and  vigorous  spirit  which  one 
thought  had  died  with  Caedmon,  endowing  it  with  the  clarity 
and  cool  beauty  of  a  soaring  Gothic  arch.  In  that  same  season 
Simon  Felshin  celebrated  with  rough  tenderness  and  crude 
power  the  moods  of  a  revolutianry  spirit  in  Poems  for  the 
New  Age,  and  Debbie  H.  Silver,  in  Scenario,  wrote  of  large 
social  ideals. 


"Coming  To  The  Front" 

THE    POSTMAN 

Ligure,  Italy 

March  2,  1925 
Dear  Mrs.  Kohut: 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter. 

I  am  afraid  I  see  no  prospect  of  coming  over  this  year.  (At 
the  moment  I  am  finishing  a  novel  in  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
this  delightful  coast.) 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  dinner  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Seltzer,  though  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him.  But 
I  know  the  books  he  publishes  and  I  most  emphatically  appre- 
ciate the  compliment  he  paid  me  when  he  allowed  one  of  my 
books  to  be  in  his  list. 

Publishers  who  produce  books  because  they  like  them  and 
not  because  they  imagine,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  1 ,000,000,000 
readers  are  going  to  like  them  are  not  common,  and  they  deserve 
every  little  bit  of  encouragement  and  congratulation  which 
people  of  perception  can  offer  them. 

It  only  remains  for  the  humble  and  recent  recruit  on  Mr. 
Seltzer's  list  who  wrote  a  book  called  A  Perfect  Day  to  wish 
you  all  a  Perfect  Evening  on  April  16th. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Bohun  Lynch. 

Newark,   New  Jersey 

March  25,   1925 
My  dear  Mrs.  Kohut: 

I  am  very  glad  to  know  of  the  dinner  which  is  being  arranged 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Seltzer  by  his  friends  and  appreciative  literary 
folks  generally,  and  the  tribute  must  receive  the  hearty  endorse- 
ment of  all  thoughtful  people,  especially  those  interested  in 
developing  and  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  literary  in- 
tegrity. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  J.  Fielding. 
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March  3,   1925 
Dear  Mrs.  Kohut: 

I  esteem  it  as  a  great  compliment  that  you  should  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  write  and  tell  me  of  the  forthcoming  dinner  to 
Mr.  Seltzer:  and,  more  especially,  for  the  flattering  wish  ex- 
pressed that  I  should  be  present.  Believe  me,  did  my  engage- 
ments permit,  nothing  would  have  given  me  greater  pleasure. 
However,  though  unavoidably  absent,  I  will  be  with  you  all 
in  thought  on  April  16th;  and  in  spirit  at  all  events  will  join 
with  you  in  wishing  the  best  of  luck  to  the  guest  of  the  evening. 
It  is  my  loss  that  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  personally  of 
meeting  Mr.  Seltzer;  but  golden  reports  of  him — both  as  a 
publisher  and  as  a  man — have  reached  me  from  time  to  time, 
and  it  is  with  the  greatest  cordiality  that  I  subscribe  to  the 
vote  of  admiration  that  I  feel  sure  will  be  accorded  him.  Should 
you  think  that  this  letter  merits  being  read  aloud  at  the  meet- 
ing, as  a  very  sincere  tribute  from  across  the  sea,  I  will  be 
greatly  honoured.  With  renewed  thanks  for  your  kind  com- 
munication permit  me  to  sign  myself,  yours  sincerely, 

Gilbert  Watson. 


LEONARD  PARSONS  LTD.,  PUBLISHERS 
London,  England 

March  4,  1925 
Dear  Madam: 

Mr.  Seltzer  is  undoubtedly  a  lover  of  literature,  and  we  have 
admired  his  enterprise  and  courage  in  endeavouring  to  educate 
the  great  American  public  up  to  his  standard,  in  spite  of  the 
many  difficulties  which  he  has  to  surmount. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  pleasure  to  be  present  on  this 
occasion  to  congratulate  Mr.  Seltzer  and  to  join  you  in  wishing 
him  all  prosperity. 

With  best  wishes  for  an  interesting  and  enjoyable  evening. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Leonard  E.  Parsons. 
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THE  BOSTON  HERALD 

John  Clair  Minot,  Literary  Editor 

March  24,  1925 
My  dear  Mrs.  Kohut: 

Other  plans  for  mid-April  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  share 
in  the  dinner.  Were  it  possible,  I  should  delight  in  joining  in 
the  tributes  to  a  publisher  so  enterprising  and  successful. 

Cordially  yours, 

John  Clair  Minot. 


Northampton,   Mass. 

March  24,  1925 
Dear  Mrs.  Kohut: 

I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  anything  which  can  be  done 
to  encourage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seltzer  in  their  courageous  and 
constructive  publishing  enterprise.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  to 
deliver  a  lecture  in  New  York  City  at  8  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  April  1 6th,  which  will  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  attend 
the  dinner. 

Harry  Elmer  Barnes. 


Streatham,  London 

March  3,  1925 
Dear  Mrs.  Kohut: 

It  is  with  real  regret  that  I  write  to  say  I  am  unable  to  accept 
your  invitation  to  the  dinner  to  Mr.  Seltzer  on  April  16th. 
Nothing  would  have  been  a  greater  delight. 

Every  one  who  is  privileged  to  know  or  work  for  Seltzer,  Inc. 
must  realize  the  forthright  literary  ideals  for  which  the  firm 
stands:  surely  their  artistic  integrity  "shines  like  a  good  deed  in  a 
naughty  world"  .... 

To  the  good  fortune  of  Thomas  Seltzer,  Inc.! 

Sincerely  yours, 

DOROTHIE  F.  PANTLING. 
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c/o  Messrs.  T.  Werner  Laurie,  Ltd. 
London,  England 

March  9,  1925 
Rebekah,  Kohut,  Esq. 
Chairman. 
Dear  sir: 

I  beg  to  apologize  for  the  delay  in  answering  your  letter  of 
February  13th,  but  have  been  moving  my  residence,  hence  the 
delay. 

Also  to  thank  you  for  the  honour  of  the  invitation  to  the 
dinner  on  April  16th  which  I  regret  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
me  to  accept.  Respecting  phot  of  self.  As  I  have  not  yet 
finished  serving  the  Aristocracy,  the  real  name  of  the  Author 
of  "What  the  Butler  winked  at,"  must  for  the  present  be  kept 
secret,  therefore  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  publish  my  photo- 
graph. I  have  since  written  two  other  stories,  one  titled  "The 
Gipsies  Derby,"  a  good  English  story,  reported  by  publishers 
"readers"  to  be  good. 

The  other  titled  "Scorched,"  dealing  mostly  with  high  class 
servants,  a  thrilling  tale,  scenery  partly  in  England  and  America 
(New  York).  But  I  regret  to  say  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
either  of  them  to  be  published. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Eric  Horne. 

Cape  Neddick,  Maine 

March  26,  1925 
My  dear  Mrs.  Kohut: 

I  have  a  very  sincere  regret  that  I  am  to  be  out  of  New  York 
until  some  time  in  June,  for  this  absence  deprives  me  of  the 
greeting  to  Mr.  Seltzer. 

He  has,  indeed,  done  more  for  the  literature  of  this  country 
than  any  contemporary  publisher  and  he  has  fought  against  tre- 
mendous odds.  Perhaps  that  is  why  those  of  us  who  know  him 
well  admire  him  so  greatly. 

I  hope  that  the  next  five  years  of  his  work  will  see  even  a 
greater  appreciation  of  his  particular  idealism. 

Cordially  yours, 

Gertrude  E.  Tucker. 
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Miramar,  par  Theoule  (Alpes  Maritimes) 

8  mars  1925 
Chers  confreres  et  amis, 

Qu'il  me  soit  permis  tout  au  moins  puisque  je  ne  peux  pas 
venir  en  personne,  de  faire  entendre  ici  ma  voix  dans  un  milieu 
compose  d'esprits  cultives  et  avances,  comme  celui  du  heros  de 
cette  fete,  et  de  celebrer  avec  eux  en  meme  temps  qu'un  homme 
qui  a  donne  de  nobles  exemples  d'independance  de  pensee  et  de 
largeur  d'esprit,  les  qualites  et  l'ideal  qu'il  incarne. 

Le  peuple  americain  est  un  grand  et  beau  peuple,  le  plus 
fort  du  monde  actuellement.  Les  destinees  universelles  sont  en 
grande  parti  entre  ses  mains  et  l'hegemonie  incontestable  qu'il 
exerce  dans  le  domaine  des  grandes  enterprises  industrielles, 
commerciales  et  financieres,  en  font  jusqu'a  un  certain  point 
le  regulateur  des  destinees  universelles.  II  importe  d'autant 
plus  que  les  hommes  de  pensee  et  les  hommes  d' actions  qui 
guident  l'opinion  americaine  aient  le  sens  du  devoir  impose 
actuellement  aux  guides  de  l'humanite. 

Bien  cordialement  a  vous, 

Henri  Barbusse. 

Foreningogatan  41, 
Goteborg,  Sweden. 

March  6,  1925 
Dear  Mrs.  Kohut: 

I  am  genuinely  pleased  to  know  that  Mr.  Seltzer's  fine 
courage  and  discernment  is  to  be  honoured  as  it  deserves.  Very 
few  firms,  even  among  the  greatest  and  wealthiest,  have  pub- 
lished so  much  good  literature  in  such  a  short  space  of  time. 
Mr.  Seltzer  has  also  had  the  courage  to  issue  many  progressive 
books  of  real  value  to  the  community,  which  but  for  his  enter- 
prise and  enthusiasm  for  things  of  the  intellect  might  never  have 
reached  the  American  public.  For  these  achievemetns  he  un- 
doubtedly deserves  the  warmest  thanks  and  every  encouragement 
that  can  be  given  him  to  carry  on. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Douglas  Goldring. 
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46  Radcliffe  Road,  London 

March  11,  1925 
Dear  Mrs.  Kohut: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  telling  me  of  the  dinner  that  is 
being  given  in  Mr.  Seltzer's  honor.  I  wish  I  could  be  present 
for  every  reason,  for  I  am  longing  to  visit  New  York. 

And  I  cannot  think  of  any  message  to  Mr.   Seltzer  except 
my   very   warm   gratitude   for   liking   my   book — and    a   deep 
grudge  I  bear  him  for  printing  that  awkward  question: 
"Who  Will  Remember" 
Margaret  Irwin? 
on  the  back  of  its  wrapper,  and  then  inside,  as  if  in  answer, 
"Some  Do  Not!" 
This  I  thought  rather  unkind,  but  from  what  I  have  heard 
of  him  I  can  magnanimously  ask  in  reply  of  those  who  know 
him: 

"Who  Will  Forget" 
Thomas  Seltzer? 
And  I  am  sure  there  is  no  need  for  an  answer. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Margaret  E.  F.  Irwin. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Ltd. 

Covent  Garden,  London 

February  27,  1925 
Dear  Madam: 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  courteous  letter  of  February 
13th,  and  learn  with  interest  of  the  intention  to  entertain  Mr. 
Seltzer  to  a  dinner.  I  regret  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  my 
being  in  America  for  the  festival,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  a  great 
success.  All  those  interested  in  the  propagation  of  literature 
must  realize  the  services  which  Mr.  Seltzer  has  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  letters.  No  American  publisher  has  shown  a  keener 
appreciation  of  the  best  qualities  of  literary  work. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Arthur  Waugh. 
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Grianan,  Jordanstown,  County  Antrim,  Ireland 

March  12,  1925 
Dear  Mrs.  Kohut: 

It  is  with  real  regret  that  I  find  myself  unable  to  avail  my- 
self of  your  kind  invitation,  as  unfortunately  it  is  quite  out  of 
the  question  for  me  to  visit  America  at  present.  To  do  so  has 
always  been  one  of  my  dreams,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  some 
day  I  may  be  able  to  realise  it.  Should  I  succeed  it  would  be 
an  added  pleasure  if  I  might  look  forward  to  calling  on  you 
and  making  your  acquaintance. 

One  of  the  things  which  visitors  to  your  country  have  always 
impressed  on  us  over  here  is  the  extraordinary  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality of  your  people,  and  here  I  find  myself,  without  any 
claim  of  any  kind  upon  you,  already  experiencing  both. 

I  do  not  of  course  know  Mr.  Seltzer  personally,  but  from 
what  I  have  heard  of  him  I  am  congratulating  rhyself  on  being 
in  such  good  hands.  It  would  have  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
have  made  his  acquaintance  on  the  16th,  but  I  hope  this  is  only 
postponed  to  a  later  date. 

I  remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Freeman  W.  Crofts. 


New  Canaan,  Conn. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Kohut: 

I  have  always  felt  great  admiration  for  Mr.  Seltzer's  taste 
and  courage  in  his  business,  the  high  standard  of  his  publications. 
As  a  reviewer,  I  list  the  Seltzer  Books  with  those  I  can  invari- 
ably recommend. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Grace  Isabel  Colbron. 
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MILES  M.  DAWSON  &  SON 
Consulting  Actuaries 
Auditors  and  Accountants 
New  York 

March  24,  1925 
Dear  Madam: 

I  have  your  exceedingly  kind  letter  about  Mr.  Seltzer's  fifth 
anniversary  dinner  and  were  it  not  for  my  partial  disability  I 
certainly  would  be  with  you.     I  do  not  go  out  evenings. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Miles  M.  Dawson. 


MILES  M.  DAWSON  &  SON 
Consulting  Actuaries 
Auditors  and   Accountants 
New  York 

March  24,  1925 
Dear  Mr.  Seltzer: 

I  am  in  receipt  this  morning  of  an  invitation  to  your  anni- 
versary dinner  and  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  am  unable  to  attend. 
I  was  prompt  about  coming  to  the  front  when  you  were  in 
trouble  and  have  never  been  sorry  for  that. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Miles  M.  Dawson. 


THE  SURVEY 
112  East  19th  Street 
New  York 

March  28,  1925 
Dear  Mrs.  Kohut: 

I  have  admired  Mr.  Seltzer's  courage  and  believe  the  loyalty 
and  recognition  of  his  many  friends  is  well-grounded. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Kellogg, 

Editor. 
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Montreal,  Canada 

March  25,  1925 
Dear  Mrs.  Kohut: 

It  is  very  good  of  to  you  to  propose  my  joining  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Seltzer  who  are  giving  him  his  most  well-deserved  Testi- 
monial Dinner.  Mr.  Seltzer's  firm  has  given  so  much  pleasure 
to  authors  that  all  of  these  can  only  be  too  happy  to  show  their 
gratitude  to  him  for  the  treasures  he  has  put  into  their  power  to 
enjoy.  At  the  present  moment  I  feel  deeply  in  his  debt,  for  I 
am  re-reading,  in  English  this  time,  Marcel  Proust.  I  read  him 
first  in  French,  and  then  in  English  to  get  the  full  flavour  I  can 
out  of  him,  and  I  thank  Mr.  Seltzer  for  giving  me  this  delight. 

Alas,  I  am  sailing  for  France  early  next  week,  and  so  shall  not 
be  able  to  join  you  on  the  evening  of  April  16th.  This  is  a  real 
regret  to  me,  and  I  can  do  nothing  but  send  my  very  best  wishes 
for  the  occasion,  and  heartiest  congratulations  on  the  event  and 
my  certainty  of  a  most  successful  evening. 

I  am, 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  G.  SlME. 

GEORGE  ALLEN  &  UNWIN  LTD. 

Ruskin  House,  London 

February  28,  1925 
Dear  Madam: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  13th,  there  is,  we  fear,  no 
probability  of  either  my  colleagues  or  myself  being  in  America 
in  April  next,  otherwise  it  would  have  given  us  pleasure  to  be 
present  at  the  dinner  at  which  Mr.  Seltzer  is  to  be  your  guest. 
It  may  be  justly  said  that  but  for  Mr.  Seltzer's  courage  and  dis- 
cernment many  important  English  publications  would  never 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American  reading 
public.     We  wish  him  all  success  in  his  enterprise. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Stanley  Unwin 
Managing  Director. 
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THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

of  Literature 
New  York 

March  31,  1925 
Dear  Mrs.  Kohut: 

Unfortunately,  I  have  to  be  out  of  town  on  Thursday, 
April  1 6th.  If  it  becomes  possible  to  change  my  engagement, 
I  shall  certainly  wish  to  come  to  the  dinner  for  Mr.  Seltzer 
whose  work  and  publishing  I  know,  of  course,  and  applaud. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Henry  S.  Canby, 

Editor. 

Savage  Club,  London 

March  23,  1925 
Dear  Mrs.  Kohut: 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  Mr.  Seltzer  is  going  to  have  a 
dinner.  If  he  has  been  depending  upon  the  publication  of  such 
books  as  A  Pedlar's  Pack  for  his  grub,  no  doubt  he  can  do  with 
it !  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  cannot  possibly  be  there  to  help  him 
drink  it. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Rowland  Kenney. 

THE  LITERARY  REVIEW 

of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post 
New  York 

April  1,  1925 
Dear  Mrs.  Kohut: 

I  am  very  sorry  but  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend 
the  dinner  to  Mr.  Seltzer  on  April  16th.  I  want,  however,  to 
express  my  sincerest  regard  for  Mr.  Seltzer  and  the  thoughtful 
work  he  has  been  doing. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Walter  Yust. 
Kenelm  Digby. 
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Paris 

March,  1925 
Chers  amis  inconnus, 

Lorsque  ce  mot  vous  atteindra,  vous  serez  tous  reunis  autour 
de  Thomas  Seltzer,  pour  le  feter  et  lui  rendre  hommage. 

Je  voudrais  que,  pour  un  moment,  vous  me  fassiez  une  toute 
petite  place  an  milieu  de  vous.  Car  votre  emotion  est  la  mienne, 
votre  enthousiasme  est  le  mien,  votre  coeur  (ecoutez  le  bien) 
bat  au  meme  rythme  que  le  mien.  Vous  tous,  qui  etes  la,  vous 
pensez  que  Thomas  Seltzer  a  accompli  une  oeuvre  importante — 
je  le  pense  a  mon  tour — qu'il  a  bien  merite  de  la  pensee  moderne 
— j'en  suis  bien  convaincue — et  qu'il  peut  etre  fier  du  caractere 
et  de  la  force  des  idees  qu'il  a  aidees  a  se  repandre  au  vent  de 
l'Amerique. 

Alors,  vous  qui  avez  la  chance  d'etre  aujourdhui  des  pre- 
sences reelles,  et  des  mains  qui  se  tendent,  et  des  yeux  qui 
rayonnent,  de  vraies  voix  et  de  vraies  paroles,  dites  lui  mon 
hommage.  Melez  a  vos  poignees  de  mains  la  chaleur  de  ma 
sympathie,  dites  lui,  avec  vos  mots  vivants,  tout  ce  que  je  pense 
et!  tout  ce  que  je  sens,  puisque  vous  le  pensez  et  le  sentez  vous 
memes ;  faites  lui  bien  comprendre  que  l'image  d'Adele  Seltzer 
s'associe  constamment  pour  moi  a  la  sienne,  comme  celle  d'un 
collaboratrice  admirable,  et  que  votre  conflance  enfin,  votre 
joie  unanime  nc  se  limite  point  aux  quatre  murs  qui  vous  entou- 
rent,  mais  qu'elle  vibre  tres  loin,  par  dela  TOcean,  aussi  fervente 
et  aussi  vive.  ■ 

Magdeleine  Marx. 


New  York 

March  24,  1925 
My  dear  Mrs.  Kohut: 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  from  time  to  time  to  recommend 
the  publications  of  Mr.  Seltzer's.  These  have  been  a  decided 
contribution  to  our  literature. 

Very  cordially  and  truly  yours, 

Guy  Earle  Raiguel. 
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Beziers   (Herault),  France 

February  28,  1925 
Dear  Mrs.  Kohut: 

Of  my  good  wishes  for  the  occasion  and  for  the  future  of 
Mr.  Seltzer  and  of  the  Thomas  Seltzer,  Inc.,  please  be  assured. 
I  am  so  very  glad  that  Mr.  Seltzer's  effort  to  make  of  publishing 
something  more  important  to  the  reading  public  than  a  mere 
commercial  venture  is  receiving  some  of  the  appreciation  and 
support  it  deserves. 

I  have  profited  personally  by  the  good  fortune  of  such  an 
association  in  publishing,  but  my  gratitude  extends  far  beyond 
that.  I  am  only  one  of  the  very  many  people  interested  in  the 
best  writing  of  my  contemporaries  who  is  benefited  by  finding 
accessible  under  Mr.  Seltzer's  imprint  much  fine  modern  work. 
I  do  not  think  America  is  very  rich  in  the  number  of  publishers 
like  Mr.  Seltzer,  who  sympathize  with  the  sincere  effort  of  the 
artist,  and  bring  to  so  practical  an  undertaking  such  a  fine 
idealism.  I  am  only  one  small  voice  expressing  the  hope  that 
Mr.  Seltzer's  future  career  will  permit  him  still  further  oppor- 
tunities for  exerting  the  influence  which  has  already  been  effective 
in  giving  discriminating  readers  a  share  of  the  best  in  a  creative 
literature.  I  am  sure  there  are  many  many  persons  who  feel 
as  I  do.  Mr.  Seltzer  has  courage,  prevision  and  tenacity.  I 
hope  all  of  the  rewards  not  dependent  on  his  own  morale  will 
be  added  to  them. 

With  appreciation  of  your  courtesy,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Evelyn  Scott. 

CHATTO  &  WINDUS 
London,  England 
Dear  Madame: 

We  hope  you  will  convey  to  your  guest  our  appreciation  of 
his  splendid  efforts  in  the  cause  of  literature:  and  we  wish  him 
and  his  firm  the  best  of  success  in  the  future. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Chatto  &  Windus. 
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Paris, 

19  Rue  de  Penthievre 

March  5,  1925 
Dear  Mrs.  Kohut: 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  Thomas  Seltzer  is  going  to  be  cele- 
brated in  New  York  next  month,  and  my  only  regret  is  not  to 
be  among  you  on  that  date.  (Though  I  strongly  hope  to  be  in 
the  States  next  December). 

It  has  been  a  great  luck  and  a  great  honour  for  me  to  have 
my  books  published  in  America,  for  the  first  time,  by  Thomas 
Seltzer.  Before  anybody  else,  he  knew  he  had  to  be  the  neces- 
sary link  between  the  American  people  and  myself.  That  is 
why  I  feel  towards  Thomas  Seltzer  as  one  must  feel  towards 
a  man  who  has  arranged  a  fortunate  match  between  you  and 
a  wife  you  care  for. 

I  remain,  dear  Mrs.  Kohut, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Paul  Morand. 


Paris,  France 

March  16,  1925 
Chere  Madame  Alexander  Kohut: 

Excusez-moi,  je  vous  prie,  d'avoir  mis  tant  de  jours  a  vous 
repondre.  Achevant  mon  Roman  d'un  Negre,  il  ne  m'etait  pas 
possible  de  m'occuper  de  ma  correspondance. 

A  mon  grand  regret,  je  ne  pourra  etre  des  votres  en  avril 
prochain.  Tantefois  ma  pensee  sera  parmi  vous.  Je  dois  beau- 
coup  en  eflet  a  M.  Seltzer.  C'est  grace  a  lui  que  Batouala  a' 
eu  tant  de  succes  aux  Etats-Unis.  En  attirant  l'attention  sur 
mon  ouvrage  et  sur  ma  personne  il  a  permis  aux  esprits  les  plus 
infirmes  de  se  prendre  compte  que,  quelque  arrieres  que  fussent 
certaines  peuplades  noires  de  rimmense  Afrique,  ces  pauvres 
etres  etaient  faits  comme  tout  le  monde,  avaient  en  eux  des 
possibilities  de  devenir,  en  un  mot  evoluaient,  rapidement  meme. 

Au  nom  des  mes  congeneres,  je  lui  dois  done  un  grand  merci, 
auquel  je  joins  mes  remerciements  personnels. 

Rene  Maran. 
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FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

March  26,  1925 
Dear  Madam: 

I  truly  regret  that  I  cannot  be  in  New  York  for  the  dinner 
to  Mr.  Seltzer.  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure,  because  I 
have  developed  a  great  admiration  for  his  accomplishments. 
I  have  frequently  expressed  the  belief  that  he  is  the  one  publisher 
in  the  world  who  thinks  nothing  of  profits.  How  much  this 
country  needs  such  a  man  is  evident  from  the  long  list  of 
splendid  books  that  have  come  from  his  house  and  which  other- 
wise could  never  have  been  published.  Whenever  a  volume 
with  Thomas  Seltzer's  imprint  comes  to  my  desk  I  know  that 
here  is  a  book  that  contains  the  spark  of  genius.  We  have 
been  accused  down  here  of  being  publicity  agents  for  Seltzer 
books,  because  our  book  page  so  frequently  features  volumes 
from  that  house.     More  power  to  his  strong  right  arm,  I  say. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  A.  Benson, 

Literary  Editor. 

THE  WOMAN  CITIZEN 

Editor 

Virginia  Roderick 
Managing  Director 
Mrs.  Raymond  Brown 

March  24,  1925 
Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut, 
My  dear  Mrs.  Kohut: 

That  is  a  very  interesting,  plan  to  have  a  dinner  for  Mr. 
Seltzer,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  richly  deserves  it.  I  should  love 
to  be  among  those  present,  even  though  I  do  not  personally  know 
Mr.  Seltzer,  but  at  that  time  I  shall  be  either  at  Richmond  at 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  Convention,  or  in  Chicago,  at 
the  Woman's  World's  Fair,  so  I  must  be  counted  out. 

With  sincere  appreciation,  I  am 

Very  cordially  yours, 

Virginia  Roderick. 
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South  Lodge,  Hunstanton, 
Norfolk,  England 

March  i,  1925 
Dear  Mrs.  Kohut: 

1  fear  nothing  short  of  a  most  delightful  miracle  will  trans- 
port me  across  the  Atlantic.  But  should  the  miracle  take  place 
and  I  am  present  I  intend  to  compliment  Mr.  Seltzer  more 
upon  his  great  courage  than  upon  his  many  other  qualities.  He 
accepted  and  published  my  work  and  I  am  unable  to  find  as 
brave  an  individual  in  the  rest  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
All  my  later  efforts  are  returned  with  amazing  promptness  and 
the  almost  standard  remark:  "good,  very  good,  Clever,  very 
clever,  brillantly  written  but  lacking  in  psycho-cumsexual- 
analysis,  sheiks,  taut  men,  and  pliant  women  and  feminine 
interest  generally." 

And  so  I  have  abandoned  the  profession  and  if  one  who  is 
dropping,  or  has  been  pushed,  out  of  the  seething  throng  may 
express  a  hope,  it  is  that  Mr.  Seltzer  will  maintain  and  increase 
his  fine  reputation  for  trying  to  encourage  clean  stuff. 

Yours  sincerely, 

C.  Melbourne  Jackson. 


Brussels,  March  12,  1925. 
Cher  Monsieur, 

Je  saisis  cette  occasion  pour  feliciter  M.  Seltzer  du  zele  avec 
lequel  il  s'efforce  de  creer,  par  ses  publications,  un  courant  in- 
tellectuel  intime  entre  l'Europe  at  l'Amerique  et  de  rapprocher 
ainsi  les  uns  des  autres  des  peuples  separes  politiquement,  mais 
participant  a  la  meme  civilisation. 

Veuillez  agreer,  cher  Monsieur,  l'assurance  de  ma  tres  haute 
consideration. 

Theophile  Simar. 
Bibliothecar  du  Ministerie  de  Colonies, 
Professeur  de  TUniversite  Coloniale  d'Anver 
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CINCINNATI  TIMES-STAR 

Ohios's  Greatest  Newspaper 

March  25,    1925. 
Dear  Mrs.  Kohut : 

This  is  one  of  those  rare  instances  of  distance  failing  to  lend 
enchantment.  Were  I  in  New  York,  I  would  be  there,  which 
seems  to  be  obvious,  but  it  really  means  I  would  be  at  the 
dinner.  I  can't,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  think  of  any  place 
I  would  rather  be  than  sitting  at  a  table  listening  to  friends 
telling  what  they  thought  of  Mr.  Seltzer  and  watching  Mr. 
Seltzer  grow  more  and  more  uneasy  as  he  wondered  what  they 
would  say  next.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that  Mr.  Seltzer  has 
been  publishing  for  only  five  years.  He  belongs  to  the  class 
of  explorers  and  discoverers,  and  he  has  done  so  much  that  it 
seems  as  if  he  must  have  been  at  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
His  motto  seems  to  be,  "Art  in  literature,  let  the  dollars  fall 
where  they  please."  I  hope  a  good  many  of  them  have  fallen 
into  his  possession  and  that  many  more  will  be  lured  to  the 
same  haven.  Mr.  Seltzer  is  destined  to  go  on  to  greater 
achievements.  "They"  have  tried  to  bottle  him  up  but  like 
seltzer,  he's  hard  to  bottle. 

Cordially  yours, 

Geo.  M.  Payne. 


THE  NEW  REPUBLIC 
New  York 

March  24,  1925 
My  dear  Mrs.  Kohut: 

I  am  very  sorry  that  the  date  of  the  dinner  to  Mr.  Seltzer 
will  find  me  in  Chicago.  I  regret  very  deeply  missing  the 
occasion  and  beg  to  send  my  congratulations  and  best  wishes. 
I  have  appreciated  the  brilliant  pioneering  of  Mr.  Seltzer's 
publishing  and  wish  heartily  that  I  could  be  among  those  cele- 
brating with  him  the  fifth  anniversary  of  his  firm. 

Most  sincerely, 

Robert  M.  Lovett. 
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London,  England 

March  4,   1925 
Dear  Mrs.  Kohut: 

It  would  indeed  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  present  at  the  din- 
ner; but  I  fear  that  is  impossible.  Distance,  time,  and  travel 
make  it  so.  I  must  just  be  allowed  to  express  my  gratification 
at  the  invitation,  and  my  regrets  for  an  unavoidable  absence. 
And  you  must  let  me  say  a  few  words  at  the  same  time  too. 
Personally,  for  Mr.  Seltzer  himself,  I  have  the  natural  regard 
of  the  writer  who  finds  a  publisher  looking  on  his  efforts  with  an 
appreciative  and  kindly  eye.  Appreciative,  mind  you,  in  a  deeper 
sense  beyond  the  realms  of  L.  S.  D. — what  more  can  I  say  of 
any  publisher!  And  kindly — experience  tells  me  that  the  eye  of 
Mr.  Seltzer  is  kindly.  Imagination  almost  makes  me  think  it 
twinkles  now  and  then.  But  I  must  not  wander,  space  and  your 
patience  will  not  permit  it.  The  full  and  comprehensive  fashion 
in  which  Mr.  Seltzer  has  fathered  my  books  in  your  country 
calls  for  my  thanks. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Robert  Stuart  Christie. 


Hastings-on-Hudson,  New  York 

March  24,  1925 
Dear  Mrs.  Kohut: 

I  should  be  glad  to  come  to  the  dinner  to  Mr.  Seltzer,  whom 
I  treasure  as  a  friend  and  respect  as  a  publisher.  But  my  house- 
hold has  been  knocked  flat  with  floo  or  grippe,  and  I'm 
struggling  with  the  end,  I  hope,  of  a  long  delayed  book. 

Give  Mr.  Seltzer  my  best  regards  and  tell  him  that  if  all — 
or  some — publishers  were  like  him,  the  art  of  letters  would  be 
greatly  advanced. 

Yours  cordially, 

John  Macy. 
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Beckenham,  Kent,  England 

March  23,   1925. 
Dear  Mrs.   Kohut, 

Time,  Space  and  Circumstance  conspire  to  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  feast  with  Thomas  and  Adele  Seltzer  on  April  16th, 
but  our  thoughts  will  be  with  them  at  (we  compute)  some- 
where about  the  time  that  they  take  their  seats  at  the  chief 
table  and  we  take  ourselves  to  bed. 

It  would  delight  us  to  be  present  and  acclaim  Thomas 
Seltzer  for  his  sincerety,  integrity,  ability  and  courage.  We 
have  some  inkling  over  here  of  the  purblind  and  pettifogging 
charges  he  has  had  to  give  attention  to  in  the  past  year,  and  it 
is  good  to  know  that  his  persecutors  have  been  worsted  and 
that  he  is  free  to  get  on  with  his  chosen  work.  That  work 
has  been  shaping  for  the  good  of  the  American  people  and 
humanity  for  five  years,  and  we  believe  that  it  must  prosper 
because  it  is  vital  and  directed  by  a  passion  for  Beauty  and 
Truth. 

Please  convey  our  salute  to  Thomas  and  Adele  on  this  happy 
occasion  and  our  heartiest  wishes  for  a  new  and  even  more 
distinguished  era  in  the  life  of  Thomas  Seltzer,  Incorporated. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Beatrice  Kean  Seymour. 
William  Kean  Seymour, 

Brighton,  England 

March  2,  1925 
Dear  Mrs.  Kohut: 

I  should  much  have  liked  to  join  in  doing  honour  to  Mr. 
Seltzer;  indeed  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  miss  such  an  occasion, 
as  there  seems  to  be  a  natural  affinity  between  Seltzer  and  Salt. 

But  I  must  confess  that  I  brought  my  career  as  a  traveller 
to  an  end  73  years  ago,  when,  at  the  age  of  one,  after  a  four 
months'  journey,  from  India  to  England,  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope — in  a  sailing  ship — I  decided  that  I  had  done 
enough  voyaging  for  a  single  lifetime.  So  please  accept  this 
explanation  of  my  absence,  and  my  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  your  meeting.  Yours  sincerely, 

Henry  S.  Salt. 
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East  Preston,  Sussex,  England 

March  27,  1925 
Dear  Mrs.   Kohut, 

It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of  inviting  me  to  the  Seltzer 
Dinner  on  April  16th.  But  since  I  left  America,  I  have  been 
so  prostrated  by  insomnia  it  is  improbable  I  shall  ever  again 
have  the  pleasure  of  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

Looking  around  my  shelves,  my  eye  catches  two  Seltzer 
productions,  the  first  the  drama  "Jeremiah"  by  Stefan  Zweig, 
and  the  second,  "Survival  Or  Extinction"  by  Elisha  M.  Fried- 
man ;  and  they  are  both  so  fine  in  their  respective  ways  that  if, 
as  I  assume,  they  are  fair  samples  of  his  output,  you  are  indeed 
justified  in  doing  him  honour.  The  veriest  Jeremiah,  in  con- 
sidering the  extinction  or  survival  of  such  a  firm,  could  not 
but  predict  survival,  or  indeed  anything  but  enhanced  success. 
Therefore,  though  I  cannot  be  with  you  on  April  16th,  I  will 
remember  the  date  and  drink  to  Mr.  Seltzer  in  a  stronger 
liquid  than  any  legitimately  open  to  you. 

With  renewed  thanks, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Israel  Zangwill. 


THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  COMPANY 

New  York 

March  25,  1925 
My  dear  Mrs.  Kohut: 

I  regret  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  dinner 
which  you  are  arranging  for  Mr.  Seltzer. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  appreciate  Mr.  Seltzer's  accomplish- 
ments in  the  publishing  line,  and  he  has  no  more  sincere  well- 
wisher  than  myself. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Fred  R.  Hood. 


Seltzer  Library  Club 

A  library  club  is  being  formed  by  the  Committee  which  will 
be  to  literature  as  the  Theatre  Guild  is  to  the  drama.  The 
privileges  accorded  to  the  members  of  the  Seltzer  Library  Club 
are  manifold,  and  this  Club  will  eventually  become  a  national 
organization  and  will  be  a  help  and  inspiration,  the  Committee 
feels,  to  every  community  that  has  a  branch  of  it. 

The  Club  has  an  executive  committee  chosen  from  fifty 
vice-presidents.  Each  vice-president  heads  a  group  of  twenty 
members,  the  group  meeting  once  or  twice  a  month.  The  Club 
as  a  whole  will  meet  four  times  a  year  with  speeches  by  authors 
and  discussions  by  authors  and  members.  Each  member  will 
receive,  throughout  the  year,  twenty-four  first  editions  chosen 
by  the  executive  committee  from  among  the  Seltzer  publications. 
There  will  be  a  number  of  other  club  features,  such  as  the 
awarding  of  prizes  for  best  reviews  of  Seltzer  publications; 
and  in  addition  to  the  twenty-four  books  mentioned  above,  one 
special  volume,  privately  printed  and  numbered,  will  be  given 
each  member.  The  books  of  the  Seltzer  Library  Club  will 
be  printed  on  especially  good  paper  and  bound  uniformly  like 
the  volume  with  which  you  (the  guests)  are  presented  tonight. 

As  the  members  of  the  Theatre  Guild,  by  their  yearly  sub- 
scriptions, assure  the  success  of  each  play,  so  will  the  member- 
ship in  the  Library  Club  assure  the  success  of  the  books  of  the 
authors  whose  works  Mr.  Seltzer  publishes. 

The  Committee. 
April  16,  1925. 
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PART  ONE 

Morning 


Chapter  One 

WHEN  a  man  wakes  up  on  the  morning 
of  his  execution,  I  suppose  he  has  a 
moment  or  two  before  realisation  comes.  I 
expect  the  mere  fact  of  his  emerging  from 
sleep  holds  his  mind  for  just  one  instant. 
He  lies  there,  aware,  perhaps,  of  light,  but  of 
nothing  else  at  all.  And  so  it  was  with  me 
on  the  morning  of  my  perfect  day.  It  was 
about  seven  o'clock:  I  had  slept  long  and 
soundly,  my  awakening  was  gradual:  the 
knock  upon  my  door  had  sent  no  definite 
message  to  my  brain,  nor  the  gentle  clatter 
of  the  tray  put  by  my  bedside,  nor  the 
substitution  of  a  brass  can  of  hot  water  for 
the  earthenware  jug  of  cold  water:  but  the 
swift  accumulation  of  these  events,  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  closing  of  my  door  by  some 
one  whom  I  had  not  seen,  brought  me  to  the 
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first  stage  of  wakefulness— a  mere  vague 
apprehension  of  drowsy  comfort,  of  bodily 
warmth  and  ease  never  so  complete  as  at 
that  moment,  of  the  fresh  and  early  heat  of 
the  sun  pouring  through  the  open  window 
upon  me — just  that — complete  rest — warmth 
— nothing. 

For  a  moment  only:  and  then  a  leaping 
into  full  consciousness  and  recollection,  the 
knowledge,  suddenly  renewed,  of  the  day's 
joyous  significance  for  me.  Very  slowly  I 
turned  on  to  my  back  and  looked  before  me, 
blinking  at  first,  through  the  wide-opened 
window:  and  lying  there  I  let  all  my  joyous 
anticipations  come  in  their  gay  procession  to 
my  mind.  First,  it  was  a  midsummer  morn- 
ing of  sheer  glory  and  delight.  In  the  weeks 
before  I  had  been  a  little  sad  to  think  that  so 
much  of  the  summer  should  be,  for  me  and 
in  a  measure,  wasted.  But  there  had  been  a 
good  deal  of  rain,  and  all  the  weather's  love- 
liness had  been,  as  it  were,  stored  up  against 
the  coming  of  this  June  day:  and  the  fresh- 
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ness  of  the  summer  was  unwearied,  its  beauties 
all  unworn.  Lying  in  bed  there  I  could  only 
see  the  manifold  green  of  the  trees  beyond 
the  lawn,  from  the  jewelled  darkness  of  the 
evergreens  to  the  richer,  almost  yellow  tints 
of  the  beeches:  and  beyond  a  cloudless  sky, 
still  hazy  with  moisture,  and  far  away  a 
broken  line  of  gray  blue  hills.  Beside  the 
window  a  cluster  of  big  yellow  roses  swayed 
in  the  gentlest  breeze.  Then  there  was  the 
singing  of  little  birds  and  the  undertone  of 
ten  thousand  insects  buzzing,  whilst  now  and 
again  the  droning  of  a  bee  as  it  passed  the 
window  in  its  straight,  swift  flight  rose  to  a 
sound  which  filled  the  ears  and  faded  in 
sweet  diminuendo  till  it  was  merged  in  the 
harmony  of  the  morning.  By  moving  my 
head  a  little  I  could  see  a  little  of  the  red 
brick  garden  wall.  A  black  cat  was  mincing 
her  way  along  the  top,  stopping  and  staring 
now  and  then,  thinking  of  little  birds,  I  ex- 
pect. She  came  to  a  point  where  a  branch  of 
an  old  beech-tree  almost  swept  her  path,  and 
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she  raised  her  head  sinuously  and  sniffed 
delicately  at  the  leaves,  and  lightly  rubbed 
her  head  upon  the  overhanging  twigs  5  then 
passed  on  out  of  my  sight,  very  slowly,  with 
a  deliberate  refinement  that  was  almost  ob- 
scene. It  was  like  the  refinement  of  some 
artificial  cat  of  a  woman.  Give  me  a  good, 
coarse,  disreputable  dog,  and  give  me  a 
woman  with  some  elements  of  the  slut  in 
her. 

And  in  immediate  answer,  a  terrier  barked 
.  .  .  and  a  horse  clattered  on  the  cement 
floor  of  the  stable  as,  to  a  whistling  accom- 
paniment, he  shifted  his  position  to  be 
groomed.  Far  away  some  one  was  whetting 
a  scythe,  and  within  the  house  there  were 
dull  thumps,  and  voices,  and  once  a  peal  of 
happy  laughter. 

And  now  I  was  really  awake.  One  long, 
delicious  stretch,  and  I  was  out  of  bed  and 
across  the  room,  and  kneeling  on  the  window- 
seat,  leaning  out  and  snuffing  up  the  scent 
of  roses  and  the  earth.     And  the  sunshine 
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warmed  me  through  and  through,  and  I 
backed  into  the  room  again  involuntarily- 
whistling  because  of  the  goodliness  of  every- 
thing. Oh,  God  be  praised  for  such  a  morn- 
ing as  that.  Ho-ho,  little  birds,  you  are 
singing  with  glee  $  and  you,  you  commonplace 
Spot  of  a  fox-terrier,  you  dash  around  after 
your  own  silly  stump  of  a  tail  and  you  hurl 
yourself  madly  across  the  lawn,  and  when 
you  hear  me  whistling,  and  see  me,  you  stop 
and  pant  with  your  dripping  red  tongue 
hanging  out,  and  you  wriggle,  and  there's 
a  smile  in  your  sharp  eyes.  You  know,  don't 
you?  You  all  know  .  .  .  Polly  is  com- 
ing home  again:  Polly  is  coming  to- 
'day.     .     .     . 

I  stopped  whistling  and  barely  held  my- 
self from  shouting. 

But  every  moment  was  to  be  enjoyed  in 
anticipation  and  in  reality.  I  stretched  my- 
self again:  not  now  to  regain  the  poise  of 
the  waking  hours,  the  settling  of  joints  in 
their  sockets  all  loosened  by  lying  asleep — 
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but  to  feel  the  strength  of  myself.  I  stood 
there  squarely  by  the  window,  and  raised  my 
arms  and  tightened  every  muscle  in  my  body, 
feeling  the  thrill  and  glow  of  health,  with 
every  function  of  the  body  exquisitely  at- 
tuned to  life's  perfection.  Oh,  what  a  thing 
it  is  to  be  twenty,  to  have  all  the  new,  clean 
muscle  of  youth  and  to  feel  the  spring  of  it, 
to  have  no  care  for  what  you  shall  eat,  nor 
what  you  shall  drink,  nor  for  what  flesh  you 
put  on.  As  a  matter  of  glorious  fact  I  was 
twenty  on  that  very  day.  As  a  matter  of 
purely  irrelevant  arithmetic  I  was  forty: 
that  is  to  say,  I  believe  that  I  was  actually 
born  forty  years  ago,  but  that's  neither 
here  nor  there,  and  anyhow  it  doesn't 
count.     .     .     . 

I  moved  the  tray  to  the  window-seat  and 
made  my  breakfast  sitting  in  the  sunshine. 
In  the  winter  I  begin  my  day  with  a  large 
cup  of  tea  and  a  Virginian  cigarette,  going 
down  later  to  a  solid  and  leisurely  meal,  but 
in  hot  weather  I  like  a  little,  and  that  early 
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and  before  bathing — a  grape-fruit  divided 
into  halves  and  the  pulp  of  it  skilfully  loos- 
ened in  its  jacket  and  dusted  with  a  little 
sugar,  two  big  cups  of  milky  coffee,  two 
fresh  rolls,  two  pats  of  butter. 

And  to-day  the  grape-fruit  was  more 
subtly  luscious  than  I  had  ever  known  it  in 
England,  and  the  scent  of  it  transported  me 
across  a  gulf  of  years  and  four  thousand 
miles  to  the  moment  of  my  first  tasting:  and 
the  coffee  was  particularly  rich,  and  the  scent 
of  it  merged  in  the  taste  to  make  one  linger- 
ing sensation,  and  the  rolls  were  crisp  and 
warm,  and  the  butter  was  a  work  of  art — 
indeed,  literally  that,  for  each  pat  was  im- 
pressed with  the  arms  of  the  house — argent, 
two  bars  gules,  the  pigment  represented  by 
vertical  lines. 

It  was  not  my  house,  for  I  was  Dunqueray's 
guest,  and  had  been  for  the  last  three  weeks. 
In  the  old  days,  before  the  war,  he  had  been, 
heraldically,  modest:  but  the  cry  of  "de- 
mocracy"   (whatever    that    may    be)    and 
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"safety  for  democracy,"  had  driven  him  to 
a  species  of  perverse  frenzy. 

One  cup  of  coffee  to  two  rolls  and  the  em- 
blazoned butter:  then  the  second  cup  drunk 
slower  and  accompanied  by  a  cigarette.  I 
love  a  common  cigarette  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. It  may  not  be  refined  smoking,  con- 
noisseurs' smoking — (Blast  all  refinement 
and  most  connoisseurs.)1  It  comes,  no  doubt, 
in  the  category  of  vices.  The  first  draught  of 
smoke  is  delicious:  there  is  a  kind  of  hay- 
like sweetness  about  the  aroma  of  this  kind 
of  cigarette  which  goes  amicably  with  the 
pleasanter  of  my  early  mornings.  Knock- 
ing off  the  first  uneven  length  of  ash  in  my 
saucer  (a  dirty  habit  I  have),  I  leaned  back 
against  the  window  sill  and  looked  upon  the 
pleasing  disarray  of  my  bedroom:  the  sim- 
ple mahogany  furniture,  well-made  but  in- 
elegant, thrust  here  because  it  was  a  spare 
room,    the    faded,    friendly    water-colours 


1 1  don't  know  if  that's  quite  sincere.     I  must  explore 
the  matter  later  on. — Ed. 
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hanging  against  the  faded  paper  in  whose 
intricate  pattern  only  the  faint  pink  of  long 
dead  roses  showed  to  the  first  glance,  the 
lonely  single  bed. 

I  threw  the  end  of  my  cigarette  away  and 
poured  out  hot  water.  I  chose  my  best  razor, 
one  of  a  pair  in  constant  use  for  fifty  years 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  for  it  had  been  my 
father's  before  me,  with  his  monogram  still 
perfect  upon  the  ivory  handle.  This  was  a 
good  tool  in  fine  condition,  and  hardly 
needed  the  few  strokes  to  and  fro  upon  the 
palm  of  my  hand  that  I  always  gave  it. 
Shaving,  so  great  a  nuisance  to  so  many  men, 
may  have  its  pleasures  if  properly  conducted. 
I  had  a  new  brush,  very  soft  and  big,  I 
shaved  slowly  with  the  right  hand,  and  the 
razor  rang  but  never  faltered.  From  swift 
but  careful  strokes  pink  skin  emerged,  re- 
newed, as  it  were,  from  the  diminishing  ex- 
panse of  bright  white  soap.  I  lathered  my 
face  again,  and  shaved  slowly  with  the  left 
hand,  and  this   time  the   blade   ran   more 
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smoothly  and  hardly  rang  at  all:  and  I  was 
smooth.  And  then  for  the  keenest  enjoy- 
ment of  the  morning — a  hurried  flinging  off 
of  pyjamas  and  flinging  on  of  flannels  and 
old  tennis  shoes,  a  quick  descent  to  the  hall — 
it  was  a  lazy  household  and  no  one  else  was 
down  yet — and  out  into  the  sunshine,  up  the 
drive  a  little  way,  and  round  to  the  stables 
to  find  my  cob  saddled  for  me.  The  cob's 
name  was  Charlie.  I  knew  a  man  once  who 
affected  a  bulldog  that  he  didn't  want  in 
order  to  call  it  Heliogabalus,  and  another 
called  his  mare  Eschalot — just  to  bother 
people  with  the  spelling  of  it.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  believe  the  first  would  really 
have  preferred  to  call  his  dog  Joe,  and  Daisy 
or  Duchess  or  Diamond  would  have  come 
better  for  the  other  animal.  Pm  not  trying 
to  make  out  a  case  for  myself,  but  Charlie 
was  called  so  before  I  bought  him,  and  why 
should  I  bother  to  think  of  another  name? 
And  Spot  has  got  a  spot.  I  whistled  for  any 
other  dogs  that  cared  to  follow,  and  cantered 
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away  up  the  grass  beside  the  drive,  through 
the  open  gate,  across  the  road  into  the  rough 
land  beyond.  Here  I  went  cautiously  for  a 
little  way,  then  through  an  earthy  gap  in  a 
high  bank,  almost  impassable  for  mud  at 
other  times  of  year,  and  out  on  to  smooth, 
grassy  moorland.  And  then  I  let  my  good 
animal  go,  and  he  galloped,  easy,  alert,  but 
unstraining,  up  the  gently  rising  swell  and 
down  shallow  depressions.  And  we  moved 
as  one  man  or  one  beast,  as  a  centaur,  and  I 
straightened  myself  in  the  saddle,  and  he 
pricked  his  ears  forward,  and  the  wind  of 
our  going  was  cool  in  my  hair  and  cool  at 
the  open  neck  of  my  shirt.  Every  morning 
for  the  last  week  or  so  I  had  done  this.  I 
say  again  that  I  was  twenty — -I  was  fifteen — 
and  the  glory  of  fair  weather  and  fine  health 
and  the  blue  sky  and  hot  sunshine  were 
upon  me,  and  a  sense  of  freedom  and  the 
incomparable  sense  of  good  going  upon  a 
willing  horse.  And  his  hoofs  lightly  thud- 
ding on  the  turf  said,  "Polly  is  coming  5  oh, 
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Polly — is — coming — oh — Polly — is  coming 
— she  really  is  coming  to-day." 

Now  when  stout  and  red-faced  Mrs. 
Thompson,  the  loving  and  admiring  mother 
of  Bendigo,  the  prize-fighter,  sat  in  her 
kitchen  waiting  to  hear  the  result  of  her 
son's  battles  with  Caunt,  she  used  to  say  that 
the  clock  ticked  "Ben-dy,  Ben-dy."  "But 
if  it'd  ticked  Ben  Caunt,  I'd  a  oop  and 
smashed  its  blasted  face."  And,  upon  my 
soul,  the  clock  would  have  deserved  it. 
Nothing  but  an  ill-natured,  pasty-faced,  atra- 
bilious clock  that  wheezed  before  it  struck, 
and  struck  wrong,  that  lost  time  in  the  day 
and  gained  at  night,  could  have  ticked  for 
her  anything  but  the  name  of  her  (wholly 
reprehensible)  son.  And  if  Charlie's  hooves 
had  beaten  out  another  message  I  should 
have  known  that  he  needed  a  bran-mash,  and 
myself  three  savage  liver-pills. 

The  dogs  came  tearing  after  us,  and  in  no 
time  at  all  I  had  pulled  Charlie  to  a  walk 
upon  the  smooth,  high  bank  of  the  little 
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stream  that  divides  the  strip  of  moorland 
from  the  tilled  lands  beyond.  This  stream 
is  not  "meant,"  as  we  say,  for  bathing,  being 
far  too  small  in  a  general  way:  but  there 
is  a  beautiful  pool,  clear  of  snags  and  drift- 
wood, deep  enough  to  plunge  into  from  the 
banks,  wide  enough  for  half  a  dozen  strokes 
before  turning.  I  hitched  Charlie  up  to  a 
tree  near  at  hand,  and  undressed  upon  a  little 
lawn  about  the  square  of  a  yard  in  size 
formed  by  the  edge  of  the  bank  breaking 
and  sliding  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
water's  level. 

I  never  rode  down  to  the  stream  without 
recalling  the  first  time  that  I  took  a  horse 
to  the  water.  Then  I  was  really — not  really, 
but  arithmetically — twenty,  and  I  was  in  Ja- 
maica, the  guest  of  a  family  of  young  plant- 
ers. For  simple  and  everyday  bathing  they 
used  a  big  cement  tank  near  the  house,  but 
on  summer  Sunday  mornings  it  was  their 
custom  to  take  out  the  horses  for  a  bath,  and 
we  galloped  in  pyjamas,  bareback,  and  with 
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halters  only,  to  the  pond.  There  we  fast- 
ened the  horses  to  a  tree — I  hope  a  mango 
tree,  but  I  forget,  and  we  swam  for  a  while 
alone.  Then,  all  dripping,  we  mounted 
again  and  rode  the  horses  into  the  water. 
My  friends  warned  me  that  I  must  not  slip 
off,  because  a  horse's  kick,  however  unin- 
spired by  venom,  and  under  water,  is  very 
much  the  same  as  his  vicious  kick  in  the 
loose-box.  On  the  other  hand,  I  must  not 
pull  too  hard  upon  the  halter  or  he  would 
go  under,  and  as  wet  thighs  slip  very  readily 
upon  wet  backs,  I  had  to  hold  on  as  well  as 
I  could  by  my  animal's  mane,  fortunately  a 
long  one.  It  was  good  fun,  wonderful  fun. 
And  we  all  rode  back — four  of  us — stark 
naked,  with  our  pyjamas  over  our  arms,  to 
the  intense  delight  of  passing  negroes  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages.  "Handsome  Massa 
Ben'rose,"  called  one  walloping  great  black 
wench  after  me,  and  others  took  up  the  cry. 
I  shouted  with  laughter.  You  expect  me  to 
say  that  I  never  heard  the  last  of  that?  It 
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was  never  referred  to.  Either  it  was  a  com- 
monplace of  these  planters  every  day,  or 
else  they  were  envious.  I  incline  to  the  lat- 
ter explanation. 

But  the  pond  in  the  Jamaican  bush  and 
the  stream  by  the  moor  were  one  for  me  in 
that  I  had  not  to  cover  myself  with  a  dress 
which,  on  emerging  from  the  water,  would 
cling  to  me  and  turn  the  bright  airs  of  the 
summer  morning  into  a  chilling  curse.  That 
was  real  bathing — a  clean  plunge  from  my 
little  lawn  into  my  own  reflection,  a  few 
good  strokes,  over  on  to  my  back,  round 
again  to  look  at  my  lazy  little  dog  on  the 
top  of  the  high,  earthy  bank  wagging  his  tailj 
out  and  up  for  one  more  plunge,  and  out 
again  for  a  quick  run  upon  the  short  turf 
in  the  hot  sun. 

Very  absurd  for  a  man  with  gray  in  his 
hair  and  lines  on  his  face?  All  right,  then 
— absurd.  Let  it  be  so.  Do  you  suppose  I 
care? 

Not  dry,  but  dry  enough  after  a  minute 
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or  two.  Then  to  saddle  again  and,  rein- 
vigorated,  with  the  breeze  cooler  than  before 
because  my  hair  was  wet,  across  the  moor- 
land— Polly  is  coming — oh — Polly  is  com- 
ing— she — really — is  coming,  is  coming  to- 
day. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  I  was  in  my 
room  again,  vigour  for  the  moment  ap- 
peased, dressing  myself  with  leisure  and 
decorum. 

There's  a  lot  of  quiet  satisfaction  to  be 
got  out  of  life:  self-satisfaction,  if  you  like, 
and  smug  at  that,  and,  if  it  is  seen,  it  gener- 
ally annoys  your  discontented  neighbours,  but 
there  it  is.  And  I  find  that  plenteousness  of 
many  material  kinds  is  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
There  is  always  a  little  thrill  for  me  when  I 
put  a  new  box  of  matches  in  my  pocket.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  greater  thrill  in  pulling  open 
the  deep  drawer  containing  all  my  shirts, 
home-made  according  to  my  own  ideas  by  a 
clever  seamstress.  There  were  so  many  of 
them,  new  and  clean  and  good,  blue  and  blue 
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and  white,  with  the  soft  collars  sewn  on  to 
them  in  the  old  way — the  old  extravagant 
way,  I  am  told:  extravagant  because  the 
collar  shows  the  dirt  first.  The  inference  is 
that  you  don't  mind  wearing  a  grubby  shirt 
so  long  as  it  remains  hidden.  People  sneer 
at  detachable  cuffs.  Why  are  they  more  to 
be  derided  than  detachable  collars?  We  are 
arrant  humbugs.  I  am  an  arrant  humbug. 
I  only  had  those  shirts  made  as  I  liked  them 
in  a  fit  of  joyous  extravagance  because  Polly 
was  coming.  But  how  dare  the  Germans 
call  us  humbugs?  There  is,  or  once  was, 
a  German  dodge  far  in  advance  of  ours. 
You  bought  a  cotton  shirt  with  a  stiff  front 
made  of  dozens — hundreds — of  layers  of 
thin  paper,  of  a  colour  matching  the  sur- 
rounding cotton.  When  necessary  you  tore 
off  a  layer  as  you  do  drawing  paper  from  a 
block,  pushing  the  blade  of  your  penknife 
under  the  edge  and  then  pulling.  Of  course 
the  shirt  couldn't  be  washed,  but  think  what 
a  long  time  it  lasted.     .     .     . 
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But  my  shirts  are  comfortable.  And  I 
feel  that  those  little  personal  luxuries  which 
are  not  ostensible — clothes  which  fit  and  not 
merely  look  as  though  they  fitted — are  of 
paramount  importance.  Folk  who  take  no 
trouble  about  these  small  things  are  irked 
and  bothered  every  minute  of  every  day,  and 
they  don't  know  why.  They  are  "accus- 
tomed" to  small  discomforts.  But  custom 
never  alters  the  fact  that  they  are  poorer 
because  of  them.  The  accumulation  of  min- 
ute miseries,  no  one  of  which  is  necessarily 
recognisable,  has  a  dire  effect  upon  temper 
and  the  joy  of  life.  Those  of  the  "rich" 
or — let  us  say — the  careful,  who  have  al- 
ways gone  to  good  tailors  and  shirt-makers 
have  never  been  so  irked,  and  so  they  get 
just  the  least  little  bit  of  extra  energy  to  give 
to  better  things:  just  as  have  people  with 
a  competence  who  don't  have  to  worry  about 
the  next  meal  or  the  next  doctor's  bill. 

I  loved  my  blue  shirts.  And  they  would 
all  be  packed  up  for  me  very  carefully  that 
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afternoon.  I  hoped  they  wouldn't  be 
crumpled.  I  put  one  of  them  on  now.  Then 
I  put  on  my  old  waistcoat.  It  is  a  waistcoat 
belonging  to  my  undergraduate  days  and  I 
always  keep  it  by  me,  not  to  wear,  but  to  try 
on  at  least  once  a  week.  It  is  not  as  comfort- 
able as  those  I  actually  wear  now,  but  so 
long  as  I  can  button  it  up,  I  know  that  I  have 
nothing  to  fear.  If  ever  I  find  that  I  can 
do  so  only  with  a  button  hook,  I  shall  have 
to  take  steps — a  great  many,  I  expect. 

My  next  happy  task  was  to  answer  the 
only  letter  that  had  just  come  for  me.  It 
was  a  request,  put  in  words  of  that  politeness 
of  commerce,  which  ill  disguises  the  ugly 
threat,  for  payment  of  a  bill  for  which  I  had 
not  only  kept  the  receipt  sent  a  year  before, 
but  could  find  it.  It  was  in  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  papers  in  an  old  note-book. 
The  man  of  trade  began  by  saying  that  he 
was  surprised.  I  love  them  to  say  that.  For 
then  they  deliver  themselves  over  to  me.  I 
wrote  my  answer; 
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"Mr.  Joseph  Bendrose  acknowledges 
Messrs.  Pirbright  and  Beasley's  letter  of 
June  1 8th  and  observes  that  he  has  surprised 
them.  This  is  a  healthy  sign  and  shows  an 
ingenuous  disposition,  and  they  ought  to  be 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  Bendrose  -y  who,  more- 
over, has  the  receipt  for  the  bill  in  question, 
dated  April  22nd,  19 — .  He  is  unable, 
however,  to  prove  this  devastating  fact,  ex- 
cept in  a  court  of  law,  for  the  reason  that  he 
has  used  the  back  of  the  document  for  a 
memorandum  of  a  jest  he  heard  at  his  club 
one  night,  which  he  feels  would  cause 
Messrs.  Pirbright  and  Beasley  surprise  of  a 
totally  different  nature." 
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KIMBERDOWN  is  a  comfortable  house. 
You  see  no  one  until  long  after  break- 
fast, unless  you  happen  to  pass  them  in  the 
garden,  or  the  hall,  and  smile  or  nod,  accord- 
ing to  sex;  for  Everard  Dunqueray  main- 
tains the  opinion,  not  invariably  justifiable, 
that  no  human  intercourse  is  sufferable  be- 
fore noon.  So  dressed,  and  making  sure 
that  I  had  plenty  of  tobacco,  matches,  and 
two  pipes  in  my  pockets,  I  went  downstairs. 
In  the  hall  I  noticed  that  the  library  door  was 
open,  and  the  sunshine  cast  broad  shadows 
upon  the  oak  panelling  of  the  chimney-piece. 
A  chaifinch  had  flown  in  through  the  open 
window  and  was  perched  upon  the  desk,  so 
that  the  lovely  colours  of  him  were  reflected 
in  the  side  of  a  big  glass  inkpot. 

The  temptation  to  browse  for  a  moment 
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overcame  me.  It  is  a  good  library,  but  very 
strong  in  modern  writers  of  prose  and  an- 
cient writers  of  poetry.  And  the  room  has 
been  a  library  for  many  generations,  and 
has  a  window  in  each  bay  and  on  either  side. 
One  side  looks  out  on  to  a  small  courtyard 
and  the  other  on  to  a  fine  old  mulberry  tree, 
at  the  foot  of  which  cowslips  grow. 

The  chaffinch  removed  himself  at  my  com- 
ing, got  flurried,  and  flew  over  me  before 
finding  his  window  again.  My  sleeve  re- 
ceived his  blessing,  and  I  knew  that  good 
luck  would  attend  me  all  that  day. 

After  this  I  went  out,  crossed  the  lawn, 
and,  passing  through  a  gate  into  the  orchard, 
finally  came  to  a  wild  place  where  three  fine 
beech  trees  grow  on  the  edge  of  the  hill- 
side, and  where,  in  chequered  shade,  I  could 
sit  and  look  across  the  depths  of  the  narrow 
valley  to  the  fields  and  woods  beyond,  and 
to  the  far  woods,  six  or  seven  miles  away  in 
the  west  towards  the  sea.  I  filled  my  pipe, 
and  stared  before  me,  and  thought  of  all 
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that  was  happening  and  some  of  the  things 
that  had  happened. 

Polly  was  coming  to-day — and  the  hooves 
of  Charlie  beating  on  the  turf  came  back  to 
me,  so  that  I  could  not  get  the  refrain  out  of 
my  head.  And  the  fact  of  Polly's  coming 
was  gloriously  enough  for  one  golden  day: 
and  yet  there  was  a  coincidence  of  all  manner 
of  happy  little  things  besides  the  great  one. 
Being  twenty  was  one  3  being  well  and  strong 
and  young  after  spells  of  vile  health,  of  mid- 
dling health,  of  steadily  improving  health — 
fit  and  well  and  very  strong — at  the  top  of 
the  morning.  And  the  weather — -what  a 
wonderful  mid-summer  day!  Looking  be- 
hind me,  I  could  not  see  the  house  for  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  but  at  one  point  the  blaze 
of  flowers  on  the  terrace  below  it  reminded 
me  of  one  of  the  few  unalloyed  delights  that 
civilisation  has  to  offer. 

Polly — to-day.  Perhaps  at  forty — arith- 
metical forty — it  is  not  so  hard  to  wait,  but 
God  knows  it  is  hard  enough.     One  thing 
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— I  was  not  frightened  lest  she  should  fail 
to  come  that  day.  I  had  got  over  the  dis- 
trustfulness  of  later  youth.  In  the  after- 
noon I  would  drive  my  own  horse  and  cart 
from  Kimberdown  to  the  station  and  meet 
her.  She  had  telegraphed  to  me  the  even- 
ing before,  telling  me  the  train  she  would 
come  by.  She  had  crossed  the  Channel  early 
that  morning,  but  instead  of  hurrying  to  me, 
unwisely,  at  the  first  possible  but  tired  (and 
bedraggled,  she  would  say)  moment,  she  was 
breaking  the  journey  at  Exeter,  where  she 
would  spend  one  night  with  a  friend.  She 
would  make  the  short  remaining  journey  to- 
day, at  leisure,  her  well-bathed  and  brushed 
delectable  self. 

Ha-ha!  She  didn't  know  in  the  least 
what  she  was  coming  to.  She  knew,  of 
course,  that  I  had  been  staying  for  a  time 
at  the  Dunquerays',  and  that  together  we 
should  stay  at  the  village  inn  some  miles 
away  near  the  sea.  For  we  had  determined 
that  after  a  separation  of  seven  months  the 
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turmoil  of  London  would  trouble  us.  We 
should  have  a  honeymoon  amongst  roses  in 
the  West  Country.  But  after  that  Polly 
believed  that  we  should  return  to  our  stuffy 
flat  in  Kensington.  Stuffy? — Well,  we  had 
been  happy  there,  and  we  could  be  happy 
again.  We  had  determined  to  leave  it  be- 
fore long,  we  had  hoped  for  all  sorts  of  en- 
trancing things  and  a  lovely  place  to  live  in 
for  ever  after,  somewhere  out  of  the 
world,  under  a  wide  sky.  Ha!  Polly  little 
knew.     .     .     . 

Her  brother,  a  genial  ruffian,  grows  wine 
in  Bceotia:  and  the  year  before  he  had  been 
in  great  trouble.  His  wife,  a  Greek  woman, 
had  run  away  with  one  of  her  own  country- 
men, leaving  husband  and  children — five  of 
them — to  fend  for  themselves.  He  was  a 
rather  helpless  fellow,  as  I  should  have  been 
in  a  like  case,  and  begged  Polly  to  come  out 
to  him  and  with  her  amazingly  competent 
hands  straighten  out  his  affairs.  And  then 
one  thing  and  another  had  delayed  her  re- 
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turn:  the  brother's  illness,  the  children's, 
one  after  another.  My  own  affairs,  my 
means  of  livelihood,  that  is  to  say,  had  kept 
me  in  England  all  the  time.     Seven  months. 

Livelihood?  That,  too,  was  altered  now. 
I  had  entered  into  an  inheritance — not  much, 
but  enough  for  Polly  and  me.  We  don't 
want  much.  This  would  be  no  surprise.  It 
had  happened  but  a  little  while  ago,  yet  I 
had  written  and  told  her  at  once.  It  would 
please  her  in  anticipation  and  would  justify, 
as  I  insisted,  a  first-class  fare  home. 

Ten  years,  was  it,  that  we'd  been  married? 
And  so  she  was  thirty-eight.  Must  I  go 
over  the  old  joke  about  ages,  once  again, 
for  her?  Not  I.  Let  me  just  say  that  she 
didn't  look  it — not  by  years.  Women  don't, 
nowadays.  Perhaps  to  their  lovers  they 
have  never  done  so.  Perhaps  only.  To 
judge  from  books  and  the  talk  of  old  people, 
in  the  nineteenth  century  a  married  woman 
of  thirty-eight  was  a  very  matronly  person 
indeed.     She  wore  a  cap.     She  was  quite  re- 
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signed.  Whilst  an  unmarried  woman  of 
that  age.  .  .  .  What  nonsense  all  arith- 
metic is.  Polly  eight-and-thirty?  After  all, 
most  figures  are  misleading.  (Polly's  as- 
suredly is). 

When  I  was  a  lad  of  twenty-one  or  so  and 
a  woman  told  me  that  she  was  thirty-eight, 
I  would  gasp  or  garp  with  astonishment:  or 
perhaps  I  would  look  away  as  you  would  do 
if  some  one  gave  you  some  very  painful  and 
private  intelligence  which  you  did  not  want 
to  hear.  If  it  had  been  Polly,  I  am  sure  that 
I  should  have  ringed  her  round  with  the 
glamour  of  an  amazed  admiration.  She 
would  have  been  to  me  a  goddess,  an  immor- 
tal. Or  shall  I,  in  the  interests  of  the  truth, 
admit  a  shade  of  doubt?  Shall  I  allow  for 
my  own  intoxication  now,  and  the  bewitched 
eyes  of  nearly  middle  age?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
I  make  no  allowances.  In  this  age  of  young 
women,  Polly  is  a  girl. 

A  photograph  of  her  at  the  time  of  our 
marriage  shows  what  looks  to  me  gawky  and 
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undeveloped.     It  annoys  me.     But  as  I  lay 

under  the  beech  trees  now  I  fished  out  a 
pocket-book,  in  which  I  kept  a  snapshot  her 
brother  had  taken  a  month  or  two  ago,  and 
looked  at  it.  I  hate  all  photographs,  in  a 
way  of  speaking,  but  I  can't  do  without  them. 
This  was  one  of  those  lucky  shots  which  are 
constantly  being  made  in  all  innocence  by 
people  who  know  nothing  of  photography. 
The  attitude  is  characteristic.  Polly  is  sit- 
ting squarely  and  comfortably  on  a  rock, 
rocks  and  dark  shrubs  give  her  a  background. 
She  is  dressed  in  a  light  skirt  and  coat,  the 
top  button  of  which  is  doing  duty  under  pro- 
test. A  Grecian  diet — a  pilafi  of  one  kind 
or  another,  tomatoes  stuffed  with  nuts  and 
cooked  in  oil  had  "played  the  devil  with  my 
figure,"  as  she  had  said.  Well— yes,  if  you 
grant  the  Devil  the  extreme  virtue  of  beauty. 
I  wonder,  by  the  way  (and  it  is — by  the  way) 
whether  Polly  is  beautiful  in  the — what- 
shall-we-call-it?— sense.  The  body  of  her 
is  beautiful,  every  curving  line  of  it,  every 
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shade  of  colour — the  body  of  a  perfect 
woman.  Oh,  I  know.  No  woman,  perfect 
though  her  form  may  be,  can,  for  stark 
beauty,  ever  touch  a  man.  You  hear  quite 
wise  people  say  that.  Another  wise  person, 
Walt  Whitman,  to  be  exact,  observed  that 
"in  man  or  woman  a  clean,  strong,  firm- 
fibred  body  is  more  beautiful  than  the  most 
beautiful  face."  But  has  it  ever  occurred 
to  those  others  that  they  might  almost  as 
profitably  compare  the  beauty  of  a  herd  of 
cows  in  a  valley  with  golden  butter  in  a 
lordly  dish?  These  are  two  separate  beau- 
ties. ...  In  fact  it's  not  the  slightest 
use  talking  about  beauty.  .  .  .  Polly's 
is  a  thorough  woman's  body,  softly  firm, 
deep  and  broad-breasted,  broadhipped,  but 
long-legged.  "What  a  perfect  mother," 
the  old  ladies  would  say,  have  said,  forget- 
ting that  our  boy-shaped  women  can,  to 
make  use  of  the  elegancies  of  Newmarket, 
throw  magnificent  colts  5  and  it  happens  that 
poor  Polly  is  not  a  mother. 
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I  once  had  the  unexampled  delight  of  sit- 
ting behind  two  people — a  man  and  his  wife 
— on  the  top  of  a  'bus,  who  did  not  know 
me,  but  had  met  Polly  that  day  and  were  dis^ 
cussing  her  appearance.  The  woman  found 
her — pretty? — no,  more  than  pretty,  though 
not  beautiful.  I  held  my  breath  to  catch 
the  word  "interesting,"  but  I  need  not.  Not 
pretty  (she  was  a  sophisticated  woman,  and 
regarded  pretty  as  more  than  half  of  pretty- 
pretty)  but  extraordinarily  attractive:  at- 
tractive to  men.  The  husband  was  very 
nonchalant.  Polly  had  not  exactly  struck 
him  like  that.  (I  felt  sure  she  had) — but 
she  was  a  bright  little  thing.  (That  I  saved 
up  for  the  next  time  I  wanted  to  annoy 
Polly).  Then  they  fell  to  discussing  me 
(whom  as  I  have  said  they  didn't  know)  and 
(in  one  of  the  jewelled  idioms  of  the  Eng- 
lish language)  "passed  remarks" — most  un- 
kind, unmerited.  They  would  interest  no 
one. 

I  didn't  fall  in  love  with  Polly  at  first 
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sight — not  consciously,  at  all  events.  It 
took  me  some  minutes,  I  remember,  to  de- 
cide even  whether  she  was  beautiful-for-mej 
that  is  to  say,  attractive.  After  those  min- 
utes I  decided  rightly.  Can  I  say,  without 
appearing  silly,  that  she  was  far  more  at- 
tractive to  me  after  ten  years?  How  can 
I  best  compare  a  face  which  it  would  be  truly 
foolish  to  call  incomparable?  Alter  the 
nose,  replace  one  kind  of  pride  with  another, 
and  the  face  of  a  Roman  emperor  would  not 
be  bad  basis  for  comparison:  square,  with  a 
full,  well-rounded  chin,  a  fine  brow:  and, 
being  done  with  the  emperor,  a  rather  big, 
full-lipped,  generous  mouth,  with  little  curv- 
ing lines  at  each  corner,  and  a  dimple:  a 
short,  straight  nose  and  a  clear,  warm,  glow- 
ing skin  that  yet  had  little  colour:  eyes  that 
I  can't  describe.  Gray — that  means  less 
than  nothing:  sad,  humorous,  intent — noth- 
ing. I  can't  describe  them.  And  an  often 
untidy  mop  of  curly-gray  hair — quite  gray, 
with  the  imperious  baby  face  beneath  it.  And 
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I  can  only  come  back  to  her  pride  and  her 
strength.  Polly  is  the  proudest  woman  I 
have  known,  with  a  pride  untouched  by  ar- 
rogance. And  her  face  tells  me  that  her 
capacity  for  endurance  is  very  great.  Be- 
fore we  married,  Polly  had  a  very  poor  time 
indeed.  This  is  an  account  of  a  happy  day, 
and  I  will  say  no  more  about  that.  Since 
our  marriage  (I  flatter  myself)  her  time  has 
not  been  so  poor.  She  is  the  happiest  creat- 
ure I  know,  and  I  make  all  necessary  allow- 
ances for  feminine  disguise. 

But  I  couldn't  look  at  that  silly  little  snap- 
shot without  a  thrill — an  added  thrill  on  this 
all-thrilling  day.  God  in  Heaven — how  can 
I  put  it?  She's  the  loveliest  thing  on  earth. 
I  ache  in  every  limb  for  her,  my  heart  seems 
to  stop  whilst  I  listen  for  the  soft,  deep  voice 
of  her — the  kindest  voice  I  ever  heard,  the 
voice  whose  low  inflections  spell  the  language 
of  the  wildest  passion  and  compassion  I  have 
ever  known.  Ah,  how  my  heart  had  ached 
for  Polly,  for  the  serene  comfort  of  her 
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presence — her  bubbling  good  spirits,  in  their 
season:  her  clear-headed,  unprejudiced  sur- 
vey of  men  and  things  $  the  incommunicable 
devilry  of  her,  in  its  season,  her  half  shy, 
half-humorous  religion,  direct  superstitions, 
pagan,  mother's  knee,  unfettered.  She  has 
a  charity  which  could  force  priests  to  worship 
her j  her  rounded  arms  alone  would  drive 
old  anchorites  to  stark  despair.  Alone  with 
her  I  feel  that  I  can  throw  all  my  clothes  out 
of  the  window  and  lock  the  door  and  hurl 
the  key  out  after  the  clothes:  alone  with 
her  I  can  bury  my  head  in  her  lap  and  say 
forgotten  prayers.  She  is  the  woman  God 
has  given  me. 

I  slipped  the  little  photograph  back  be- 
tween the  folded  leaves  of  Polly's  last  letter, 
glancing  at  one  corner  of  that  to  see  again 
words  which  I  knew  by  heart,  could  hear  said 
in  the  still  trembling  deep-toned  utterance 
of  my  beloved.  I  never  kept  Polly's  letters 
for  long,  only  each  last  one  until  the  next 
arrived.     Polly  writes  a  fairly  good  letter 
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in  the  ordinary  meaning,  but  an  exquisite  let- 
ter in  the  way  that  means  most  to  me.  I 
used  to  tell  her  that  there  was  no  need  to  put 
them  in  the  fire.  Polly  has  the  supreme 
gift  of  giving:  there  are  no  half -measures 
for  Polly:     she  lets  go  with  both  hands. 

I  shifted  my  position  beneath  the  beech 
trees  and  lit  my  second  pipe. 

Greece  is  a  good  country  in  the  hot 
weather  j  Pve  been  there  with  Polly  in  the 
past;  so  is  Italy:  and  so  I  found,  as  already 
said,  the  Jewel  of  the  Caribbean — or  what- 
ever it  is  the  shipping  agents  call  Jamaica. 
But  these  and  other  sunlit  places  have  the 
oddest  limitations.  We  don't  go  abroad 
merely  to  follow  out  an  English  life  amidst 
unusual  surroundings.  But  it  appears  that  a 
great  many  people  do.  Wherefore  English 
"colonies"  in  foreign  towns  should  be  most 
strictly  avoided,  at  all  events  by  us  and  by 
the  likes  of  us. 

There  is  a  small  English  colony  with- 
in   reach    of  Polly's    brother    in    Greece. 
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It  isn't  merely  that  they  take  their 
games  with  them,  their  golf  and  their  Bridge 
and  the  rest  of  it,  but  they  have  an  English 
chapel.  I  complain  of  that  only  on  the  score 
that  it  is  a  hideous  little  pseudo-Gothic  build- 
ing in  the  next  alley  to  a  minute  red  Byzan- 
tine church,  with  an  exquisitely  carved  screen, 
which  when  the  sun  is  setting  throws  an  in- 
tricate and  wonderful  pattern  of  shadow  up- 
on the  worn,  tiled  floor.  But,  if  you  please, 
there — there,  in  a  little  rift  of  the  far  Boeo- 
tian plain,  across  which  at  break  of  day  the 
eagles  come  majestically  from  their  eyries  on 
Cythseron — there  >  they  have  "bright  enter- 
tainments/' and — this  can  hardly  be  believed 
— jumble-sales  for  church  expenses.  And 
when  I  think  of  those  things,  of  Girl  Guides 
on  the  Riviera  di  Levante,  of  magic-lantern 
lectures  at  Malaga,  and,  oh  God,  when  I 
think  of  all  the  little  Funds  in  all  the  lovely 
un-English  places  from  Durazzo  to  Nicosia, 
from  Epanomeria  in  Thera  to  Rapallo, 
Funds  for  providing  Thy  priests  with  pink 
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pantaloons,  I  long  for  Streatham  Hill  and 
all  stations  to  Neasden. 

Curiously  enough,  at  Kimberdown,  in  the 
uttermost  depths  of  the  English  country, 
I've  never  heard  of  such  things.  The  house 
is  two  miles  from  the  village — that  is  some- 
thing 5  and  for  the  rest,  though  I  suspect 
Dunqueray  of  being  quietly  munificent,  par- 
ochial affairs  are  relegated  to  the  (very 
short)  list  of  unmentionable  subjects.  I 
suspect  his  wife  of  being  local  President  of 
the  Girl  Guides,  but  I  am  quite  certain  that 
the  presidential  activities  are  confined  to  a 
modest  annual  subscription.  It  is  this  nega- 
tive virtue  which  makes  the  place  so  delight- 
ful to  me.  On  the  surface  at  the  very  least 
its  complete  loveliness  is  unspoiled.  It  lies 
in  a  tract  of  the  most  thinly  populated  coun- 
try in  all  England,  and  in  the  superb  loveli- 
ness of  a  perfect  English  summer  I  want 
nothing  better.  So  Polly  and  I  had  said,  as 
year  after  year  we  had  come  to  stay  there. 

From  the  beech  trees  on  the  edge  of  the 
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steep  hill  I  could  see  miles  of  country  before 
me,  but  not  a  living  thing  save  birds.  I  had 
come  out  to  this  lovely  place  to  be  alone,  and 
now — though  but  a  few  minutes  had  gone 
by,  I  found  myself  a  little  restless.  I  was 
too  contented  to  move  just  yet,  the  heat  was 
delicious,  and  I  had  not  yet  seen  enough  of 
the  narrow  valley  below  me,  still  hazy  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  forenoon.  But  I  delved  no 
more  into  the  past,  explored  rather  in  glow- 
ing and  thrilling  anticipation  the  immediate 
future. 

As  I  have  said,  we  had  often  come,  Polly 
and  I,  to  stay  with  the  Dunquerays  at  Kim- 
berdown.  It  was,  in  a  way  of  speaking,  our 
second  home:  most  of  their  friends  were 
ours:  our  tastes  were  sufficiently  divergent 
for  the  enjoyment  of  discussion.  Everard 
is  rather  a  pompous  old  ass,  and  I  often  tell 
him  so.  He  doesn't  mind  it  from  me — 
those  sorts  of  terms. 

The  year  before,  when  Polly  and  I  were 
here,  we  had  found  the  house  of  our  dreams 
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- — our  undreamt  dreams — a  few  miles  away, 
near  the  sea,  in  a  little  cup  of  pasture  land, 
with  a  little  wood  not  too  closely  encroaching 
on  three  sides  of  the  house,  and  to  the  south- 
west a  long  and  narrow  view  of  green  head- 
lands and  the  sea.  Like  Kimberdown,  not 
too  near  a  village:  remote,  but  not  inac- 
cessible: architecturally  nothing  very  much 
— plain  gray  stone,  a  heavy-tiled  roof.  It 
had  been  built  late  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  had  lately  been  added  to  and  made  con- 
venient. I  know  the  difference  between 
Polly's  genuine  and  transient  enthusiasms, 
and  when  we  had  seen  the  place  (Honor 
Dunqueray  had  taken  us  over  to  lunch  with 
the  old  fellow  who  lived  alone  there),  and 
when  she  had  said  that,  with  certain  specified 
alterations,  she  would  rather  live  there  than 
anywhere  else  on  earth,  I  knew  she  meant  it. 
Four  months  ago  the  old  man  had  died.  I 
bought  the  house,  the  wood,  the  couple  of 
meadows,  the  small  walled  garden,  and  the 
orchard  that  belonged  to  it,  lock,  stock,  and 
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barrel,  freehold — rather  dear.  Certain  of 
the  specified  alterations  had  been  carried  out. 
Our  furniture  had  been  moved  there,  but 
left  for  the  most  part  unarranged.  Polly 
should  have  her  own  hand  in  that.  .  .  . 
I  had  superintended  the  finishing  touches 
from  Kimberdown.  I  wondered  what  Polly 
would  say;  for  though  I  had  given  much 
thought  to  the  advisability  of  springing  upon 
her  so  expensive  a  surprise,  I  had  decided,  I 
was  certain,  rightly.  She  would  be  pleased. 
What  exactly  would  she  say?  I  tried  to 
guess.     .     .     . 

This  last  month,  this  last  week,  had  been 
very  trying.  I  had  driven  or  ridden  over 
to  the  house  every  morning.  There  was 
plenty  to  do,  and  I  could  make  myself  do 
it  and  return  to  Kimberdown  to  be  agreeable 
at  dinner  time.  Ah,  well,  let  me  be  honest: 
Polly  is  the  crowning  joy  of  my  life;  her 
coming  to-day  would  be  the  pinnacle  of  that 
joy:  but  all  my  world  was  wonderful  just 
now,    wonderful    chiefly    because    of    and 
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through  her.  Yet  on  this  day  fell  every  cir- 
cumstance of  delight — more  enjoyable  be- 
cause of  Polly,  but  separately  enjoyable  all 
the  same.  ...  I  knocked  out  my  pipe, 
stretched  myself,  and  a  bevy  of  birds  twit- 
tered and  flew  away.  I  could  hear  the 
steady  munching  of  a  young  horse  just  out 
of  sight  down  the  hill-side.  From  the  gar- 
den a  dove  cooed,  and  far  away  the  clucking 
of  hens  rose  and  fell  in  fatuous  reply  to  the 
cock's  crow.  Everard's  two  boys,  Anthony 
and  Tom,  were  calling  to  each  other  from 
the  higher  branches  of  adjoining  trees,  the 
mowing  machine  rattled  on  the  lawn,  and 
in  every  middle  distance  the  air  seemed  to 
dance  in  long,  vibrating  lines.  And  I  sud- 
denly realised  that  I  was  thirsty,  with  the 
delighted  thirst  of  a  hot  summer  morning  in 
civilisation  which  knows  that  it  can  soon  be 
quenched. 

I  walked  slowly  back  towards  the  house. 
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1HATE  to  think  that  Kimberdown  can 
ever  change.  It  has  not,  during  the 
many  years  that  I  have  known  the  place.  One 
year  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  may  give  an 
added  spruceness  to  the  windows,  the  next  a 
creeper  may  have  been  cut  down  or  another 
grown  out  of  all  expectation  5  but  the  essen- 
tial virtue  of  the  house  and  garden  remain. 
It  is,  after  all,  a  modest  place:  it  can  be 
decently  kept  with  modest  means.  And  the 
Dunquerays  are  less  harassed  by  servants 
than  any  other  family  I  know.  Honor  has 
a  way  with  her.  Many  mistresses  have,  and 
I  am  aware  there  are  two  or  more  sides  to 
every  problem:  but  she  has  a  very  partic- 
ular way  with  her;  and,  I  suppose,  she  is 
lucky.  She  had  caught  the  eye  of  Provi- 
dence. Her  post-war  servants  are  wonder- 
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ful:  but  then,  of  course,  they  were  pre-war 
servants  too.  Jane  is  the  preposterous  best 
of  the  bunch:  officially  (in  a  house  where 
nothing  is  official)  parlourmaid 5  out  of  par- 
lour, maid  to  Honor,  when  she  needs  one, 
and  the  very  good  friend  of  all  of  us.  She 
is,  in  many  directions,  a  wise  woman.  To- 
day when  she  saw  me  walking  rather  quickly 
across  the  lawn,  she  anticipated  my  most  ur- 
gent wish.  By  the  time  I  had  reached  the 
hall  through  one  door,  Jane  was  emerging 
from  another  with  a  tray  and  a  tankard.  It 
is  not  my  invariable  habit  to  drink  beer  in 
the  middle  of  the  morning:  she  had  no 
fixed  precedent  to  go  upon.  But  she  had 
seen  a  certain  look  in  my  eye,  or  she  had  read 
my  thought  (I  wouldn't  put  it  past  her)  and 
— there  was  that  ice-cold  tankard.  Everard 
gets  his  beer  from  a  small  brewery  in  Kent. 
Sixty  years  ago  Kimberdown  brewed  its  own 
beer.  The  Kentish  drink  he  imports  now  is 
the  best  to  be  got  for  money,  since  love  is 
now  too  expensive* 
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A  hot  day,  a  blessed  thirst,  a  pint  of  fresh- 
drawn  beer.  I  never  learned  the  trick  of 
pouring  it  straight  down  my  throat  as  Ger- 
man students  do,  or  did.  Besides,  I  never 
drink  in  competition.  I  may  be  gross,  but 
I  like  the  taste  too  well.  I  turned  up  the 
pewter  quickly,  as  was  appropriate  to  my 
need:  but  I  paused  now  and  again  to  glance 
at  the  diminishing  gold,  whose  tilted  surface 
was  flecked  with  bubbles.  Oh,  it  is  a  good 
drink  in  its  seasons,  but  perhaps  just  a  shade 
too  much  has  been  said  about  it.  I  have 
added  my  humble  testimony.  I  will  say  no 
more. 

As  I  moved  away  the  look  of  the  bur- 
nished pewter  upon  the  dark  oak  table  gave 
me  another  little  glow  of  pleasure.  There 
was,  too,  some  blue  anchusa  in  a  tall  glass  jar 
near  by. 

And  there,  on  a  side-table  was  a  new  vol- 
ume of  essays  which  I  wanted  to  read  and 
which  I  put  in  my  pocket.  That  is  another 
point  about  Kimberdown  which  pleases  me. 
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Whenever  I  go  there  I  always  find,  often 
enough  in  my  own  room,  all  the  books  and 
periodicals  that  I  most  want  to  see.  There 
were  some  shelves  near  my  bed,  full  of  new 
books  about  which  I  was  curious,  and  old 
ones  which  I  wanted  to  read  again.  And  the 
very  sight  of  them,  particularly  the  new  ones, 
refreshed  me — reds,  yellows,  dark  blues, 
bright  greens:  all  sorts  and  sizes,  their 
broken  ranks  broken  yet  again  with  occasional 
labels  printed  on  white  paper. 

Before  going  out  again  I  looked,  as  I 
pretty  often  do,  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  they  keep  a  rather  good  water-colour 
drawing  of  Polly.  It  is  better  than  a  photo- 
graph. Roan  did  it  when  he  was  staying  at 
Kimberdown  tQii  years  before — a  pusillani- 
mous fellow,  Roan,  but  not  a  bad  draughts- 
man. I  ought  to  have  that  picture:  one 
day  I  shall  steal  it.  Roan  has  got  her  laugh- 
ing, with  her  funny  little  square  face  dimp- 
led j  and  the  blue  and  white  cotton  frock  that 
I  loved.  He  should  have  seen  her  as  I  did 
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once,  a-tiptoe,  stretching  up  to  pick  wild 
roses.  .  .  .  No,  I'm  glad  he  didn't. 
I'm  glad  no  one  can  share  that  with  me.  I 
was  sitting  on  a  stile,  over  which  I  had  just 
given  her  a  hand.  I  had  picked  a  rose  for 
her,  she  tried  to  get  a  better  one  for  me.  The 
poise  of  her  figure  struck  me  then  as  it  did 
from  time  to  time — the  fair  proportions,  the 
exquisite  balance.  Her  perfect  little  feet  to- 
gether, the  peculiar  grace  of  her  whole  body, 
her  arms  uplifted,  her  head  thrown  back.  I 
need  no  drawing  to  keep  that  sight  of  her  in 
mind. 

I  went  now  with  my  book  to  a  corner  of 
the  terrace,  where  it  was  unlikely  that  I 
should  be  disturbed,  and  where  the  roses 
swaying  over  a  stone  pergola  gave  me  a 
chequered  shade.  There,  in  a  desk  chair,  I 
opened  the  book. 

How  many  people  care  tuppence  whether 
the  book  they  read  is  well-bound,  well- 
printed  on  good  paper,  its  margins  nicely 
proportioned?     Not  many,  judging  by  most 
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of  the  books  I  see.  And  though  the  enjoy- 
ment of  these  good  points  in  manufacture 
is  separable  from  the  contents  of  the  book, 
it  always  saddens  (when  it  does  not  irritate 
me)  to  read  good  words  ill-produced.  Here 
I  had  a  perfectly  simple  little  volume  bound 
in  cloth  of  an  odd,  beautiful  colour — a  gray- 
ish brown,  with  a  tint  of  old  gold  in  it — its 
title  upon  a  white  label,  the  choice  of  type 
most  admirable.  I  enjoyed  the  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  thing  first  of  all.  I  prom- 
ised myself  that  I  should  buy  the  book  at  the 
first  opportunity.  Then  I  lit  my  pipe  again 
and  began  to  read  it. 

The  essays,  which  are  quite  well-known, 
dealt  with  a  wide  variety  of  fairly  usual  mat- 
ters in  an  unusual  manner:  that  is  to  say, 
not  with  extravagant  affectation,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  vividly  individual  mind — a 
mind,  too,  which  finds  salient  all  manner  of 
absurdities,  oddities,  dignities,  nobilities,  and 
beauties  which  have  been  missed  by  other 
writers,  but  which  are  quickly  perceived  and 
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appreciated  by  the  reader  under  its  penetrat- 
ing judgment.  I  read  a  couple  of  the 
shorter  essays,  sitting  there  in  the  shade. 
They  called  for  an  occasional  contented 
chuckle,  not  loud  laughter.  They  were  very 
pleasant. 

After  a  while,  my  attention  wandering 
for  a  moment,  I  was  aware  that  the  two 
boys,  Anthony  and  Tom,  were  approach- 
ing, walking  one  behind  the  other,  on  the 
narrow  stones  that  edged  the  herbaceous  bor- 
der. They  were  preceded  by  Spot,  who 
deserts  to  the  younger  generation  at  Kimber- 
down,  but  who  now  sought  to  redeem  him- 
self by  breaking  into  a  frantic  run  at  sight 
'of  me,  jumping  violently  into  my  lap  and 
trying  to  lick  my  face. 

"Are  you  busy,  Uncle  Joe?"  Anthony 
asked.     "Mustn't  you  be  disturbed?" 

"I'm  most  frightfully  busy,  as  you  can 
see:  and  Spot  has  disturbed  me  consider- 
ably— down,  you  little  brute — and  so  now 
I  can't  thrash  either  of  you  for  it." 
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"We're  going  to  play  tennis.  You  can 
play  us  both." 

I  like  Anthony  and  Tom,  together  and 
apart.  They  are  thoroughly  nice  children: 
most  children  are.  Anthony  is  the  usual 
young  devil,  with  just  that  engaging  ugli- 
ness of  face  which  seems,  for  some  odd 
reason,  to  be  so  much  more  admired  than 
genuine  beauty.  Tom  is  better-looking,  but 
serious  and  slow.  He  has  the  brains.  He 
it  was  who,  last  year,  caught  Spot  one  after- 
noon in  any  absence  and  stained  him  a  bright 
magenta  with  mulberry  juice. 

I  sent  Anthony  back  to  the  house  with  my 
book,  and  to  fetch  a  tennis  racket,  and  pres- 
ently we  had  a  game  together.  I  like  lawn 
tennis  if  it  is  not  taken  too  seriously.  Ever- 
ard,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  all  games  very 
seriously  indeed.  Getting,  as  he  does,  both 
his  pleasure  and  his  living  by  intellectual 
pursuits,  he  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
be  no  imitation  sportsman.  He  shoots  and 
rides  and  plays  all  manner  of  games  with  a 
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charming  earnestness.  This  goes  rather  well 
with  his  keen  appreciation  of  good  wine  and 
a  certain  recklessness  in  conversation.  Pri- 
vately, he  considers  such  behaviour  Eliza- 
bethan. It's  rather  a  good  idea,  but  Everard 
makes  me  laugh  sometimes. 

After  I  had  allowed  the  boys  to  beat  me 
thrice — a  real  kindness  on  my  part  at  which 
their  father  would  no  doubt  have  grumbled, 
a  voice  from  an  upper  window  recalled  them 
to  the  house  to  wash  their  hands.  I  stood 
alone  for  a  moment,  looking  out  over  the 
small  fields  which  rise  gently  northward  be- 
hind the  stables  to  a  fringe  of  low  oaks  which 
glittered  in  the  sun. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  said  to  me  that  he 
could  not  decide  which  were  the  three  most 
beautiful  words  in  English — "God  is  Love," 
or  "Lunch  is  ready":  and,  indeed,  the  Dun- 
querays  allow  no  foolishness  in  the  vital  af- 
fairs of  drinking  and  eating.  The  spend  a 
goodly  proportion  of  their  not  inconsiderable 
means  upon  these  and  other  matters  which 
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make  life  worth  living.  I  hold  no  brief  for 
greed.  Gluttonous  and  drunken  people  are 
only  one  degree — worse,  is  it,  or  better? — 
than  those  who  affect  to  despise  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  meals.  Everard  has  some 
cousins — good  people,  prudent  people, 
strong  in  the  Puritan  tradition.  They  pride 
themselves  on  the  deliberate  ugliness  and 
discomfort  of  their  house.  They  hurry  over 
ungracious  meals  in  a  cold  room  in  order  to 
return  to  their  uncushioned  basket  chairs  be- 
side a  fire  that  is  always  almost  out.  The 
mere  mention  of  good  food,  as  such;  the  en- 
joyment of  wine  either  in  literature  or  con- 
versation, inflames  them  with  over-righteous 
wrath.  The  man,  if  he  feels  any  satisfac- 
tion in  his  breakfast,  sees  the  Devil  incarnate 
in  a  poached  tggy  his  wife  in  any  hat  that  is 
not  brutally  simple  yet  unbecoming.  At 
night  they  go  to  their  cold,  hard,  separate 
beds,  finding  first  a  draught  to  kneel  in  whilst 
they  thank  their  God  for  the  mortifications 
of  the  day. 
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Asceticism  may  be  a  beautiful  thing,  and 
for  that  reason  these  people  would  hate  to 
be  called  ascetic.     Enough  of  them. 

No — one  word  more.  The  man  once 
commanded   a   line   regiment,   and   on   his 

mother's  side  he  is  related  to ,x  whose 

lyrical  ardour,  whose  passion,  whose  raptur- 
ous singing  and  inspired  utterance  rose  like 
a  blasting  flame  above  the  dead  and  drab 
commercialism  of  his  age.  Everard  and  I 
invented  and  circulated  a  story  to  the  effect 

that  his  cousin  had  never  even  heard  of , 

and  it  wasn't  until  years  afterwards  that  we 
discovered  that  the  story  was,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  true.  To  be  literal,  he  had 
heard  of — just  as  he  had  heard  of  Bradlaugh 
and  the  Devil,  and  in  much  the  same  con- 
nection. 

Honor  Dunqueray  is  no  mere  housewife 
in  the  derisive  sense,  but  she  puts  thought 


1  It  would  be  indecorous  to  print  that  august  name 
in  such  a  conjunction.  The  reader  can  safely  supply 
his  own  choice.    The  sense   remains. — Ed. 
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and  natural  aptitude  (without  grotesque 
energy)  into  her  housekeeping.  Food  at 
Kimberdown  is  usually  very  simple,  but  of 
its  kind  perfect.  Honor  would  probably  be 
called  extravagant,  but  never  ostentatious. 
She  never  puts  pearls  into  her  wine,  nor  does 
she  give  you  gooseberries  out  of  their  due 
season.  She  is  hardly  even  luxurious. 
Guests  might  (very  properly  and  politely) 
say  that  they  come  to  see  her  and  not  to  eat 
her  food,  but  there  is  a  tinge  of  insincerity 
about  all  observations  of  the  kind.  People 
who  lunched  at  Kimberdown,  and  whose  sole 
desire  was  to  exchange  commonplaces  about 
county  cricket  and  champion  bull-terriers  and 
the  last  development  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  were  poor  creatures.  Lady  Bude, 
Mrs.  Evans,  and  Colonel  Torrington  were 
not  that. 

The  clatter  of  a  horse  and  the  pleasant 
grinding  of  wheels  upon  the  drive,  followed 
shortly  by  the  hoot  of  a  motor  reminded  me 
that  these  people  were  to  lunch  here  to-day, 
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and  that  it  was  time  for  me  to  follow  the 
example,  unwillingly  vouchsafed  to  me,  by 
Anthony  and  Tom — and  wash  myself. 
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AT  Kimberdown  they  often  have  meals 
out  of  doors  5  but  this  day  was  too 
hot;  there  were  too  many  midges  beneath 
the  trees.  And  the  dining-room  is  really 
beautiful — big,  bare,  white-panelled,  with 
a  tolerable  seventeenth  century  painting  of 
fruit  and  flowers  glowing  over  a  fireplace  of 
polished  steeL 

On  the  table  by  each  place  was  a  little 
dish  of  olives,  and  a  little  Wedgwood  bowl 
like  the  half  of  an  orange  full  of  salted  al- 
monds, freshly  fried  and  dusted  with  that 
rich  and  rare  Nepaul  pepper  which  seems  to 
taste  of  raspberries.  By  my  place,  in  virtue 
of  my  especial  greedinesses,  the  olives  were 
piled  up:  and  there  were  two  little  yellow 
bowls  of  almonds. 

And  coincidences  are  often  pleasing  things: 
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we  had  two  of  them  at  luncheon.  First, 
there  was  the  coincidence  of  meat  and  drink 
— some  deliriously  fried  salmon,  and,  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  a  small  slice  of  cold 
boiled  beef,  a  boiled  potato,  and  a  salad 
which  contained  pieces  of  banana.  Cut  glass 
turned  the  most  delectable  claret  cup  into 
a  jewel  whose  life  was  but  for  a  moment. 

Then  there  was  the  coincidence  concern- 
ing Mrs.  Evans,  whom  I  did  not  reckon  to 
have  met  before.  The  previous  day  I  had 
been  tearing  up  some  old  letters — one  of 
which  was  from  Polly's  brother,  Henry, 
written  fifteen  years  ago.  In  it  he  was  con- 
gratulating himself,  poor  chap — it  was  be- 
fore his  Greek  marriage — on  narrowly 
avoiding  matrimony  with  a  girl  known  to 
both  of  us — a  delightful  girl,  too,  though 
quite  unsuitable  to  him.  He  was  by  way 
of  congratulating  her  also:  indeed  he  had 
felt  that  it  was  a  lucky  escape  for  both  of 
them.  I  had  not  seen  the  girl  for  all  these 
years  and  more.     When  I  went  into  lunch 
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a  moment  after  the  others  I  found  her  sit- 
ting opposite  to  me.  I  told  her  later  on  and 
she  was  delighted.  I  did  not  add  that  my 
brother-in-law's  actual  words  were:  "If  I'd 
married  Mary  I'd  have  wrung  her  neck  with- 
in the  year." 

That  incident  gave  a  basis  for  several 
stories,  one  of  which  was  never  told,  because 
it  depended  for  much  of  its  savour  upon  the 
Scottish  tongue,  and  Everard  is  so  pure  an 
artist  that  he  refuses  to  tell  a  story,  however 
good,  unless  he  can  do  it  the  fullest  justice. 
And  he  can't  talk  Scotch.  He  is,  however, 
a  human  being,  and  he  told  us  that  there  was 
a  very  good  story  about  a  Scotch  coincidence, 
even  if  he  must  not  repeat  it.  This  led  me 
to  reflect  on  stories  that  can't  be  told  for 
other  reasons,  and  so  to  forbidden  subjects  of 
conversation  generally:  and  at  Honor's  re- 
quest— I'm  afraid  I  should  have  done  it  any- 
how— I  brought  out  the  list  of  my  relations 
which  I  keep  in  my  pocket-book,  and  handed 
it  to  Lady  Bude.  This  list,  which  is  very 
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long,  I  give  in  an  abbreviated  form.  The 
names  are  arranged  in  families,  and  against 
each  I  have  written  the  subject  or  subjects 
which  experience  has  shown  me  are  better 
left  alone  in  that  company. 


Polly. 

Brother. 
Brother-in-law. 

Aunt  Elizabeth. 

Cousin  Robert. 

Doreen. 

Jane. 
Aunt  Georgianna. 

Uncle  John. 
Cousin  Poigndestre. 
George. 

"        Mabel. 

Aunt  Agatha. 
Cousin  Gilbert. 


Apple-pudding    (the    thought 
of  it  makes  her  sick). 

Michael,  modern  authors. 

Henry.     The    Prime    Minis- 
ter. 

Ireland    and    modern   clothes 
(of  women). 

All  subjects  except  Robert. 
"       Doreen. 
"         "  "       Jane. 

Servants  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. 

Women  and  wine. 

Psc'analysis. 

Music  and  the   Prime  Min- 
ister. 

Pictures  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. 

Progress  and  Prohibition. 

Books   and   the    Prime   Min- 
ister. 
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Cousin  Nancy,  Myself  and  the  Prime  Min- 

ister. 

Uncle  Bernard.  All    subjects   and   the   Prime 

Minister. 

Naturally,  people  who,  like  Lady  Bude, 
know  most  of  my  relations,  see  more  point 
in  this  memorandum  than  do  strangers.  I 
don't  pretend  that  this  document  reveals  my 
relations — does  more,  indeed,  than  hint  at 
them,  so  to  put  it:  but  perhaps  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  from  one 
of  them  on  this  day.  "We  all  have  our  pri- 
vate vanities,"  said  Torrington,  "here  is 
mine."  And  he  produced  a  card  which,  fol- 
lowing my  relations,  went  round  the  table. 
"I  should  explain,  first  of  all,"  he  said, 
"how  I  came  to  find  this  necessary,  and  what 
my  procedure  is  in  public  conveyances.  I 
have  found  a  deplorable  tendency,  which  has 
grown  of  late  years,  on  the  part  of  men  to 
allow  women  to  stand  whilst  they  sit.  Yes, 
Mrs.  Evans,  I  know  all  the  arguments,  but 
they  fail.  Now  that  women  have  got  the 
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vote  they  can  stand.  Exactly,  and  first  come 
first  serve.  Also  what  I  pay  for  I  expect  to 
get.  Precisely.  When  I  see  a  woman 
standing  and  an  ordinary  healthy  man  sit- 
ting, I  say:  'Forgive  me,  ma'am,  this  gen- 
tleman here  wants  to  give  you  his  seat.'  If 
that  fails  to  move  him,  and  failures  are  ex- 
tremely frequent,  I  say:  'I  beg  your  par- 
don, the  gentleman  does  not  want  to  give 
you  his  seat.5  You  follow?  It's  heads  I 
win,  tails  you  lose.  Very  unsporting.  But 
when  I  have  put  up  a  sitter,  I  give  him  this 
card." 

This  was  the  card: — 

The  President  of  the  Society  for  the 
Perpetuation  of  Magnanimity  in 
Public     Vehicles     desires     to     thank 

Lord    

Sir    

Mr 

for  his  kind  co-operation. 

"This   pleases   them   enormously.     They 
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think  that  I  provide  for  thinking  they  are 
lords." 

"What  about  dukes?"  asked  Mrs.  Evans. 

"Only  very  old  ones  travel  in  'buses,  and 
so  it  doesn't  apply." 

"But  other  ranks?"  asked  Everard. 

"In  the  services,  sir     .     .     .     " 

"I'm  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Evans,  "you  needn't 
include  Royalty.  They  always  have  the 
nicest  manners." 

"Yes,"  said  Honor  in  her  crispest  way. 
Then  to  me,  "Joseph,  when  you  hear  some- 
thing very  homely  about  the  Royal  Family, 
do  tears  come  into  your  eyes?" 

"Invariably,"  said  I.     "Why?" 

"That's  all  I  wanted  to  know.  There  is, 
of  course,"  she  went  on,  "the  Society  for 
the  Decent  Burial  of  Paper-bags,  Orange 
Peel,  Banana  Skins,  and  Egg  Shells.  It  be- 
gan last  year  during  a  picnic.  Anthony  and 
Tom  are  joint  presidents.  Everard  and 
Joseph  here  and  I  are  vice-presidents.  That's 
the  lot,  I  think." 
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"Put  my  name  down,"  said  Torrington. 

"And  mine,"  said  Lady  Bude  and  Mrs. 
Evans.     "What's  the  subscription?" 

"A  peeled  banana  or  orange,"  Honor 
answered. 

"There's  only  one  thing  of  that  sort  that 
I  carry  about  with  me,"  Lady  Bude  said 
heavily,  "and  it's  hardly  that  sort,  now  I 
come  to  think  of  it.  Do  you  know  how  to 
take  castor  oil?"  and  she  looked  round  from 
one  to  another  of  us  with  one  eyebrow  raised. 

"No?  You'll  find  this  useful,  Honor — 
for  the  children.  Or  yourself  for  all  I 
know.  Listen  now — all  of  you.  First  of 
all  you  take  a  port  wine  glass — not  claret — 
too  large:  not  sherry — too  small.  Port. 
Fill  it  with  water  and  pour  away  half  so  as 
to  get  the  rim  wet.  Then  stand  it  in  a  bowl 
so  that  it  doesn't  wet  the  cloth.  Now  you 
must  have  everything  ready  beforehand. 
There  must  be  no  waiting  and  no  hesitation, 
or  you'll  spoil  everything.  And  everything 
must  be  done  just  exactly  as  I  tell  you,  or 
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you'll  waste  your  time.  Now  take  a  table- 
spoon— table,  mind — and  dip  it  in  warm — 
not  hot — warm  water,  so  that  the  oil  will 
run  off  it  smoothly.  Then  you  pour  the  oil 
very  carefully  into  the  middle  of  the  glass 
and  the  oil  will  hang  in  the  middle  in  a  sort 
of  lobe  just  as  you  poured  it.  Next,  take 
a  teaspoonful  of  brandy — orange  juice  for 
children,  Honor— and  pour  it  round  the 
edge  of  the  glass — so.  That  forms  a  ring 
of  brandy  round  the  oil.  Mark  that.  Now 
take  a  pinch  of  brown  sugar — not  white — 
Demerara,  and  drop  it  exactly  in  the  middle. 
That  will  make  the  lobe  of  oil  sink  a  little. 
That's  all.  You're  ready  then.  Lift  the 
glass  steadily  and  bolt  the  lot,  and  you'll 
taste  nothing.  It's  worth  the  trouble.  Then 
you  walk  about  a  little  and  look  out  of  the 
window — to  let  it  settle  a  bit.  Then  go  back 
to  bed.     But  you  won't  stop  there  long." 

I  looked  up  to  where  Jane  was  waiting  at 
the  end  of  the  room,  and  caught  her  eye. 
It  has  been  my  ambition  for  as  long  as  I 
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have  known  her  to  break  down  her  imper- 
turbable gravity  at  meals — at  least,  to  try  it 
to  breaking  point.  I  caught  her  eye  for  an 
instant,  but  it  did  not  flicker.  Then  she 
found  something  to  do  with  plates,  and 
briskly  turned  her  head  away. 

"One  oughtn't  to  say  it  in  this  house," 
Torrington  observed,  "but  I  wish  you'd  give 
me  a  good  receipt  for  drinking  wine  without 
tasting  it.  Ah,  I  must  tell  you  about  Rzes- 
zysPs  port — forgive  me,  Dunqueray,  you've 
heard  this.  Rzeszysl  was  exiled  from  Po- 
land many  years  ago  and  came  over  here,  and 
rather  late  in  life  became  a  parson.  He  was 
rector  of  Collington.  He  was  very  proud 
of  his  ancestral  home— the  memory  of  it, 
that's  to  say.  It  was  all  the  poor  chap  had. 
It  appears  that  when  he  inherited  as  a  young 
man  from  his  uncle  he  was  shown  round  the 
place  by  the  steward.  And  after  a  while — 
not  a  very  great  while,  I  fancy — they  ex- 
plored the  cellars.  In  the  farthest  of  these 
he  saw  a  brick  partition  which  seemed  to 
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show  that  there  was  yet  another  cellar  be- 
yond. The  steward  knew  nothing  about  it. 
It  had  not  been  made  in  his  time.  They 
got  men  and  made  a  hole  big  enough  to 
pass  through.  Within  there  was  a  small 
cellar  with  several  barrels  of  what  he  found 
later  to  be  port.  'But  I  assure  you/  he  used 
to  say,  'that  it  was  so  old  that  the  wood  had 
entirely  rotted  away,  even  the  iron  bands  had 
perished,  and  the  port  was  contained  in  its 
own  crust.'  He  was  a  wonderful  old  boy, 
Rzeszysl.  He  belonged  to  another  genera- 
tion." 

"All  the  present  company  ought  to  be- 
long to  another  generation,"  said  Everard 
suddenly.     "Look    at    them — look    at    the 

people  we've  got  now.     No It's  all 

right,  my  dear,"  nodding  to  Honor,  who 
would  have  kicked  him  under  the  table  if 
she  could  have  reached  him,  but  had  plainly 
frowned  instead — "it's  all  right,  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  talk  politics.  Life — just  life.  Look 
at  'em.  Your  friends,  the  Blackwhites,  for 
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example.  Nice  children,  pretty  children. 
They  both  write  very  careful  poetry — very 
scholarly  and  prudent — about  all  the  most 
refined  beauties  of  nature.  I  hear  they  are 
much  in  love  with  one  another  too.  Poetry 
— love!  Love — think  of  it!  Poetry — think 
of  that!  Young  Blackwhite  was  talking 
about  Saadi's  poems  the  other  day.  He 
wasn't  enthusiastic  because  he  can't  be  en- 
thusiastic about  anything.  But  he  would 
have  been  if  he  could.  Have  you  ever 
read  Saadi,  Lady  Bude?  You  ought  to.  'A 
generous  man  is  one  who  offers  his  head  to 
the  poor' — that  sort  of  thing.  <A  mean  man's 
heart  is  as  a  garden  of  locusts,'  that's  the  best: 
I've  just  made  it  up.  But  love!  All  of 
them — these  young  people  of  to-day.  They 
don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word.  They 
don't  begin  to  know  how  to  spell  it.  Some 
of  them  have  their  tuppenny  vices — granted: 
some  their  sugary  sentiments — admitted. 
But  they  don't  live — live — live.  They've 
no  fire.    They  can't  let  go — or  dare  not." 
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"You're  right,"  said  Lady  Bude.  "Is  it 
the  war,  do  you  think?     Are  we  worn  out?" 

"Must  be.  They  don't  know  what  joy 
means  nowadays.  They  don't  know  happi- 
ness when  they  see  it.  They  don't  even 
know  what  pleasure  is.  And  we've  now,  if 
you  please,  come  to  the  point  where  five  hun- 
dred and  eleven  charlatans  have  invented 
sciences  to  make  permissible  the  ordinary 
joys  of  life.  This  is  the  age  of  water — 
without  even  the  milk." 

"Dear  old  Everard,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  you're  all  right — you're  not  fright- 
ened of  your  liquor,  I  will  say.  No  need  to 
look  at  the  clock.  I've  ordered  your  cart  in 
plenty  of  time." 

I  had  looked  at  the  clock.  I  was  not 
actually  nervous  about  the  time,  but  although 
I  could  enjoy  myself,  I  confess  to  some 
slight  curiosity  about  the  hour.  Polly's 
train  was  due  at  twenty  past  three.  I  must 
leave  at  a  quarter  to.  Coffee  we  had  out  of 
doors,  with  old  brandy  which  hangs  like  oil 
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upon  the  sides  of  the  glass,  and  a  fragrance 
beyond  all  telling.  And  we  smoked  enor- 
mous Turkish  cigarettes  which  Everard  has 
made  for  him  with  peculiarly  fine  paper. 

There  in  the  garden,  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  we  laughed  loudly  and  behaved  like 
children  5  so  like  children,  indeed,  that  Tom 
put  his  head  out  of  the  nursery  window  and 
wanted  to  know,  in  a  subtly  reproving  tone, 
what  the  row  was  about.  And  Everard  sang 
and  Lady  Bude  danced,  and  I,  who  would 
have  done  both,  if  there  had  been  time,, 
found  myself  involved  in  a  discussion  with 
Mrs.  Evans.  I  had  told  her  of  the  book  I 
had  been  reading  that  morning,  and  had 
praised  as  extravagantly  as  possible  the 
author's  style. 

"I  didn't  quite  catch,"  Mrs.  Evans  said 
— "did  you  say  elusive  or  illusive." 

"Allusive." 

"I'm  very  stupid — I  don't  quite  know 
what  that  means." 

I  tried  to  explain  politely.     "Really,"  I 
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finished  up,  "an  allusive  style  gives  you  far 
more  than  you  have  any  right  to  expect.  It 
answers  two  questions  when  you've  only 
asked  one.  No,  I  can't  quite  think  of  an 
instance.     I'm  hopeless  at  instances." 

"Here's  one,"  said  Torrington,  "A  wife 
ran  away  from  her  uxorious  husband  and 
sent  him  a  telegram.  'Comfort  me  with 
apples.'  That's  also  an  instance  of  some- 
thing else  rather  clever,  but  I  forget  what." 

There  was  the  sound  of  wheels  upon  the 
drive  as  Charlie  was  brought  round  with  my 
cart,  and  the  barking  of  Spot  who,  bad  little 
beast,  was  trying  to  jump  at  Charlie's  nose. 
I  said  good-bye  to  Everard  and  his  guests. 
Honor  came  to  see  me  off,  hoping  appropri- 
ate and  hospitable  hopes  for  the  past  and 
future. 

"The  cart  with  your  things,"  she  told  me, 
"went  off  an  hour  ago.  Give  my  dearest 
love  to  Polly,  and  tell  her  I'll  come  over 
and  see  her  in  a  few  days — no —  not  too 
soon.     Good  luck!" 
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I  got  into  the  cart  and,  waving  a  battered 
old  gray  billycock  to  Honor's  handkerchief, 
set  out  for  the  station. 

Polly  is  coming — oh,  Polly  is  coming — 
now now — in  half  an  hour.  .  .  . 
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Chapter  One 

THE  people  of  Northhampton-on-Cole 
have  all  (somewhat  pettishly)  heard 
of  that  other  place,  unqualified  by  the  name 
of  a  small  trout-stream,  which  is  notorious 
for  its  manufacture  of  boots.  None  of  them 
has  ever  been  to  (unqualified)  Northampton, 
nor  wants  to  go.  Its  very  existence  hurts  their 
proper  pride,  and  their  pride  is  just.  .  Their 
Northampton  is  the  better  place. 

It  is,  moreover,  the  more  interesting  place. 
Perhaps  if  you  delve  into  their  comparative 
histories,  as  written,  you  may  not  be  much 
impressed.  At  Northampton  (boots)  kings 
have  held  Parliaments.  Henry  III.  kept 
Christmas  there  in  a.d.  1218.  The  independ- 
ent Chapel  in  Castle-hill  is  notable  for  the 
ministry  of  Dr.  Dodderidge.  The  Town 
Hall,  erected  in  the  mediseval  style  during 
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the  years  1 861-1864,  cost  £11,980.  The 
County  Hall  is  in  the  Corinthian  style:  the 
Corn  Exchange  in  the  Italian:  so  is  the 
Religious  and  Useful  Knowledge  Society's 
buildings  (where  five  thousand  children — it 
is  estimated — are  annually  taught  the  history 
and  the  literature  of  boots).  The  Church 
of  St.  Sepulchre,  built  by  the  Knights  Temp- 
lars, one  of  four  remaining  Round  Churches 
in  the  kingdom,  was  "very  greatly  altered 
and  improved,"  under  the  guidance,  expert 
in  improvement,  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 
Browne  was  born  at  Northampton,  who 
founded  the  sect  of  Brownists.  So  was 
Fisher,  who  went  to  Rome  to  convert  the 
Pope.  The  whole  place  is  seething  with 
history  and  self-satisfaction.  Its  records  are 
crammed  with  facts,  its  people  with  civic  im- 
portance, and  its  warehouses  with  boots^ 
Every  history  book  tells  you  so,  every  geog- 
raphy book,  every  commercial  traveller, 
Boots — boots — boots.  The  County  Jail  (a 
"handsome  structure,"  rebuilt  in  1846,  cost 
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£25,000)  is  crowded  with  persons  who 
have  stolen  boots,  as  is  the  workhouse 
(French  style)  with  those  who  have  eaten 
them.  The  editor  of  one  of  the  local  papers 
was  once  (by  a  clerical  error)  sent  fourteen 
pairs  of  boots  to  review.  Northampton  is 
in  fact  a  vile  place,  a  prosperous,  industrial, 
huckstering,  bebrowned,  befishered,  be- 
scotted  Boot-Hole. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  other  Northamp- 
ton lies  in  the  fact  that  nothing  of  Public 
Importance  has  ever  happened  there,  and 
it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  it  ever  will.  Its 
population  is  1645,  its  houses  323.  Its 
church  has  suffered  the  less  irremediable 
damage  of  neglect  than  of  Scottish  improve- 
ment. But  there  had  never  been  in  it  any 
detail  of  outstanding  beauty  to  tempt  the 
hand  of  the  indefatigable  architect.  The 
village  straggles  along  the  spine  of  a  low 
hill  from  which  can  be  caught  a  glimpse, 
north-east,  of  Exmoor:  south-west,  of  Dart- 
moor.   A  railway  station  has  been  called  by 
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its  name  because  it  is  a  market  town  5  but  it 
is  some  distance  from  that  station.  The 
cottages  have  the  picturesqueness  only  of 
decay  and  of  a  certain  wealth  of  roses. 
There  is  no  fishing  or  shooting  or  hunting 
to  attract  any  but  the  humblest  sportsman. 
The  place  lies  in  that  part  of  the  West 
Country  which  has  never  been  notorious  for 
anything  except  (and  that  long  ago)  its 
clergy,  who  had  so  little  to  do  that  they  dis- 
regarded even  that.  It  is  close  to  the  sea, 
but  it  disregards  the  sea  and  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  If  you  want  fish  at 
Northampton  you  get  it  by  post  from  Lon- 
don or  Grimsby.  Northampton  is  the  lone- 
liest place  in  the  West  Country.  That  and 
the  lowness  of  rents  is  perhaps  why  it  has 
attracted  such  odd  people.  For  out  of  these 
three  hundred  and  twenty-three  houses,  at 
least  five  sheltered  people  who,  by  the  least 
inquisitive  of  their  neighbours,  were  con- 
sidered queer:  people  with  no  visible  means 
of  subsistence:  people  with  the  sort  of  names 
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not  then  to  be  expected  in  cottages  of  five 
pounds  annual  rent.  There  was  an  old  gen- 
tleman who  carried  his  chin  very  high  and 
was  dressed  in  the  pathetic  relics  of  a  forgot- 
ten dandyism:  there  was  a  middle-aged 
couple  who  never  went  to  church  and  to 
whom  the  postman  brought  one  parcel  on 
every  Saturday.  This  was  locally  supposed 
to  be  the  only  food  they  ever  had.  There 
was  an  elderly  lady  who  always  went  to 
church  but  could  never  find  the  place  in  her 
hymnbook:  and  her  hand  shook  so  some- 
times that  when  at  last  the  place  was  found 
she  dropped  the  book.  She  drank:  of 
course  she  drank.  They  were  all  bad  or 
mad,  these  strangers:  what  for,  otherwise, 
would,  they  come  to  Northampton-on-Cole? 
Proud  of  their  village  they  might  be,  the 
Northamptonites:  but  they  eyed  all  stran- 
gers with  suspicion  until  late  in  the  second 
generation.  When  a  man  has  lived  for  many 
years  in  a  place  and  died  and  been  buried 
there,  and  his  son  has  lived  on  there  a  good 
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many  years  more  you  begin  to  feel  that  he  is 
not  quite  a  foreigner.  He  is  not  the  same 
as  you  and  me — my  dear  life,  no — but  you 
can  look  upon  him  with  a  certain  feeling  of 
reliability. 

But  the  Queer  People  of  Northampton 
seldom  stayed  very  long,  never  long  enough 
to  pass  the  first  degree  of  familiarity,  never 
yet  to  the  second  generation. 

Not  that  the  Northamptonites  were 
openly  hostile — far  from  it.  They  always 
hoped  that  the  Queer  People  would  bring 
grist  to  their  mill.  The  women  at  the  vil- 
lage shops  were  most  obliging ;  the  butcher, 
who  came  from  a  distance,  was  affable  $  the 
landlord  of  the  inn  somewhat  unbending. 
But  they  gave  no  credit.  They  had  done  so 
at  one  time,  long  ago  5  and  a  queer  and  pre- 
cious couple  had  disappeared  suddenly  and 
had  never  been  heard  of  again.  And  Mrs. 
Samuel  Baker  of  the  shop  and  Mr.  John 
Baker  of  the  butcher's  cart  seriously  won- 
dered  how   they   could   survive   the   blow. 
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Mr.  Alfred  Baker  of  the  inn  did  not  quite 
wonder  that,  but  he  grumbled  twice  as  much 
as  the  others  and  so  righted  himself  in  his 
sense  of  grievance. 

Perhaps  the  queerest  thing  of  all  about 
the  Queer  People  was  the  way  in  which  they 
looked  at  each  other,  and  especially  at  any 
fresh  Queer  Person  who  came  to  the  place. 
It  might  quite  reasonably  be  thought  that 
with  a  common  bond  of  queerness  they 
would  band  themselves  together,  meet  to- 
gether at  one  or  another  cottage  on  Tuesdays, 
play  cards  together,  or  lend  each  other  small 
bagfuls  of  potatoes.  Such  an  expectation 
would  be  frustrated.  They  never  knew 
each  other:  barely  they  exchanged  nods  with 
bows,  bows  with  hats  but  slightly  lifted. 
No  Queer  Person  had  ever  been  inside 
another  Queer  Person's  cottage.  If  they 
knew  anything  of  each  other  it  was  from  the 
first  rush  of  (apparent)  garrulity  from  the 
native  population.  The  rector  knew  no  more 
than  the  others.     He  himself  was  a  little 
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queer,  but  only  because  he  was  very,  very 
old:  and  no  one  could  remember  the  time 
when  he  wasn't  there. 

But  Northampton-on-Cole  never  learned 
any  lesson  from  its  queer  folk  save  that 
which  touched  their  credit.  With  each  new 
arrival  they  were  duly  surprised  to  find  how 
queer  they  were,  and  to  talk  about  them  at 
cottage  doors,  over  gates,  in  the  bar,  The 
Golden  Inn.  When  new  queer  folk  arrived 
the  people  were  as  pleased  and  as  interested 
and  as  friendly  on  the  surface  and  as  hostile 
beneath  it  as  when  the  last  lot  came. 

Polly  and  I  are  not  Queer  People:  but 
we  like  Northampton-on-Cole  for  much 
the  same  reasons  as  they  do:  the  country 
about  it  is  beautiful  and  healthy ;  the  place 
is  cheap.  And,  most  important  of  all,  Mr. 
Alfred  Baker  and  his  wife,  of  the  Golden 
Inn,  are  our  very  good  friends.  In  the  days 
of  Everard's  father,  Baker  was  the  coachman 
at  Kimberdown,  and  he  made  a  wonderful 
coalition  by  marrying  the  cook.  In  the 
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station  in  life  to  which  it  pleased  God  to  call 
Alfred  Baker  it  is  a  splendid  thing  to  marry 
the  nearest  and  best  cook.  In  other  stations 
of  life,  including  that  to  which  I  rather  re- 
luctantly belong,  it  is  not  wise  to  marry  your 
cook.  If  you  do  she  will  never  cook  again. 
She  whose  omelettes  were  as  light  as  prayers 
wafted  on  a  west  wind  will  be  content  with 
the  stodgy  incompetences  of  a  hireling  rather 
than  forego  what  she  conceives  to  be  the 
dignities  of  her  new  situation.  Never  mind, 
I  didn't  marry  my  cook:  though  I  did  marry 
a  woman  who,  when  I  let  her,  or  when  she 
chooses,  can  cook  a  mervetlle.  Polly  has 
only  to  put  the  kettle  on,  so  to  speak,  and 
a  wonderful  meal  appears:  no  fuss,  no  mess, 
no  worry.     Just  magic. 

To  get  back  to  Mrs.  Baker — she  must 
have  lost  the  keenest  edge  of  her  accom- 
plishment in  the  years  that  she  has  so  dili- 
gently ruled  the  Golden  Inn,  but  she  seems 
to  recapture  her  talent  whenever  we  go  there, 
as  we  have  sometimes  done  in  the  past  before 
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or  after  staying  at  Kimberdown.  And  it 
was  to  the  Golden  Inn  that  I  was  going  to 
take  Polly  to-day.  It  was  there  that  I  had 
stored  some  of  the  choicer  of  our  few  pos- 
sessions so  long  as  the  little  house  outside  the 
town  was  empty.  We  should  arrange  the 
furniture  during  the  next  few  days,  and  Mrs. 
Baker  had  provided  a  niece  of  comfortable 
years  and  solid  demeanour  who,  for  the  time 
being,  would  look  after  us.  I  hoped  that 
Polly  would  approve  of  her. 

I  thought  of  these  things  as  I  drove  to  the 
station,  down  the  first  hill  with  its  high 
banks,  twisting  steeply  to  the  valley,  over 
the  little  old  bridge  across  the  stream  and 
tip  again  where  the  narrow  road  ran  between 
wide  margins  of  grass  and  hazel  and  nettles, 
whose  heavy  scent  thickened  the  warm  air. 
Now  and  again  there  was  a  lonely  farm  to 
pass  upon  the  roadside,  and  a  sheep-dog  to 
come  dashing  out  in  frantic  importance  to 
bark.  Now  I  was  bowling  merrily  along 
between  two  little  oak-woods,  or  hedges 
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flecked  with  wild  campion  and  early  roses. 

I  know  that  I  must  have  passed  these 
things,  but  I  didn't  see  them  then.  I  could 
no  longer  keep  up  my  detachment  from  the 
real  joy  of  this  day.  The  flowers,  the 
delicious  heat,  the  songs  of  birds  and  the 
dream-inducing  hum  of  insects,  the  hazy 
distances,  the  luscious  fertility  on  either 
hand  added  to  the  sum  of  my  great  content- 
ment. My  little  dog  went  along  beside  me, 
now  looking  up  at  me  with  his  dripping 
tongue  out,  now  scouting  off  into  the  hedge- 
row on  the  scent  of  a  rabbit.  There  was  a 
deal  of  satisfaction  in  the  feeling  of  pliant 
old  leather  between  hard  fingers:  and  since 
Charlie  needed  no  whip,  and  since  the  devil 
could  find  no  other  mischief  for  my  idle 
hand  to  do,  I  flicked  off  young  shoots  in  the 
hedges  with  the  throng  and  then  tied  it  into 
knots  in  the  air. 

And  now  up  the  last  gentle  rise  and 
along  the  flat,  high  road  with  its  far,  broad 
view  and  its  glimpse,  in  cooler  weather,  of 
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the  sea.  From  here,  while  yet  half  a  mile 
from  the  station,  I  could  hear  the  whistle 
of  the  engine  as  the  train  passed  a  signal 
box  up  the  line,  could  see  the  swiftly 
dissolving  billows  of  white  smoke  as  it  passed 
through  a  cutting.  The  train  was  punctual. 
Everard,  who  knew  Charlie's  paces,  had 
timed  me  exactly.  I  drew  up  in  the  little 
station  yard  and  hitched  Charlie  to  the 
railings  alongside  the  luggage  cart  from  the 
Golden  Inn  at  the  moment  that  the  engine 
slowly  emerged  from  beneath  the  bridge, 
momentarily  surprising  me  with  its  great 
size,  taking  me  back  to  the  colossal  trains 
of  my  childhood,  giants  that  towered  roar- 
ing above  me  at  the  local  crossing  which  I 
frequented  with  my  nurse. 

People  seldom  get  out  at  Northampton- 
on-Cole  except  on  market  days,  and  the 
platform  was  empty.  I  looked  along  the 
line  of  windows  as  the  train  drew  up — I 
couldn't  see  her  ...  I  couldn't  see  her. 
And  then  before  any  preliminary  sense  of 
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distrust  in  my  luck  had  time  to  form,  I 
heard  a  chuckle  behind  me — and  in  another 
instant  my  Polly  was  in  my  arms. 

The  incoherent  things  that  people  say  to 
each  other  after  long  absence  seldom  bear 
repetition.  They  don't  say  what  they  want 
to  say,  though  sometimes  what  they  have 
planned  to  say.  I  think  I  told  Polly  that 
it  was  a  topping  day,  and  that  the  man  would 
get  her  luggage,  and  asked  if  she  had  left 
anything  behind  in  the  carriage.  She  told 
me  that  I  was  thin,  which  I  was  not,  but 
she  had  determined  to  say  it,  or  something 
like  it,  and  did  so.  Then  she  wished  me 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day,  and  then 
laughed  because  she  hadn't  thought  of  that 
first. 

There  was  Spot,  too,  panting  and  barking 
and  tying  himself  into  knots  at  her  feet, 
who  needed  attention  j  and  Charlie  to  have 
his  impatiently  tossing  nose  stroked,  and  the 
station-master  to  be  spoken  to  and  asked 
after  his  family.    I  helped  her  into  the  cart 
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and  for  a  moment  we  were  silent.  Then 
with  her  chuckling  volubility  she  began  to 
tell  me  of  her  journey  that  morning,  of  the 
loveliness  of  the  country  she  had  passed 
to-day,  of  absurd  people  she  had  seen  in  the 
train. 

"Oh,  I  must  tell  you — there  was  that 
nice  old  porter  at  Exeter,  whom  we  talked 
to  last  year  when  our  train  was  so  late. 
He's  going  back  to  London,  where  he  came 
from.  He  told  me  he'd  lost  his  wife.  'There 
wasn't  no  one  like  her,'  he  said,  'she  was  a 
good  wife  to  me.  I'll  never  look  at  another 
woman  so  long  as  I  live,  so  'elp  me — least- 
ways not  to  put  a  ring  on  'er.'  Wasn't  he 
a  dear?" 

We  talked  of  the  Dunquerays,  and  then 
Polly  asked  where  we  were  going. 

"I  haven't  the  least  idea  where  you're 
taking  me  and  I  certainly  don't  mind." 

"Golden  Inn  to  start  with,"  I  told  her, 
and  she  nodded  in  her  emphatic  way. 

"Good.  Do  you  think  Baker  would  find 
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me  a  nag  of  some  kind?  And  could  we  have 
a  bathe  in  our  special  cove  and  ride  down 
there?" 

"Oddly  enough  I  had  thought  of  it. 
And  Baker  has  got  an  animal  you  can  ride, 
unless  you  prefer  Charlie.  I  thought  perhaps 
just  a  little  swim  before  dinner — eh?" 

She  leaned  her  weight  upon  my  arm  in 
reply. 

Going  slowly  up  the  long  village  street 
gave  me  my  first  chance  of  looking  at  Polly, 
and  I  had  never  seen  her  so  gloriously  well. 
She  was  very  brown,  plumper  than  she  used 
to  be,  as  she  had  warned  me,  and  with  a 
radiant,  sparkling  eye.  I  have  heard  other 
women  (who  liked  her)  say  that  Polly  looks 
well  dressed  in  any  rags — which  may  or  may 
not  be  strictly  true.  She  is  one  of  those 
women  who  either  have  a  very  lucky  figure 
or  who  "knows  how  to  put  her  clothes  on" 
— whatever  exactly  that  may  mean.  To- 
day, as  befitted  a  traveller,  she  wore  an  old 
navy  blue  coat  and  skirt  which  I  remembered, 
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and  a  simple  garden  hat  of  wine-coloured 
straw.  A  dark  curl  or  two  was  visible. 
Polly  always  emerges  from  a  journey  per- 
fectly cool  and  unruffled.  So,  physically, 
she  was  now.  But,  oh,  she  was  as  glad  to  be 
back  as  I  to  have  her  back.  She  said  little. 
She  seldom  says  anything  when  a  nudge  or 
a  nod  will  serve.  But  her  every  little  action 
told  me  what  it  was  Heaven  to  know.  As 
we  sat  there  in  the  cart  our  very  knees  mo- 
mentarily touched  and  kissed. 

The  Golden  Inn,  but  for  the  accident  of 
the  Bakers,  would  be  no  more  than  an 
ordinary  village  pot-house.  It  is  an  unevenly 
built,  straggling,  whitewashed  house  with  a 
wide-beamed  entry  leading  to  the  yard.  It 
is  picturesque  and  homely  and  pleasant  and 
ancient,  but  without  any  architectural  distinc- 
tion whatever.  An  old  vine,  whose  hoary 
and  riven  stem  grows  out  of  the  cobbles 
beneath  the  parlour  window,  clings  diag- 
onally upon  the  white  wall.  From  the  left 
side  of  the  entry  you  go  into  the  bar-parlour, 
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from  this  yard  into  the  tap-room  behind. 
There  is  no  regular  accommodation  for  visi- 
tors. But  there  is  a  comfortable  little  sitting- 
room  looking  out  into  the  garden  at  the  side 
of  the  house  for  such  stray  people — a  couple 
of  fishermen  now  and  again,  or  ourselves, 
who  wish  to  stay  there.  And  there  is  a  big 
bedroom,  with  widely  opened  windows  to 
which  the  evening  brings  the  scent  of  roses. 
Next  to  it  there  is  a  tiny  box  of  a  dressing- 
room. 

But  the  Bakers,  having  in  the  past  been 
what  is  known  as  gentlemen's  servants, 
understand  that  certain  things  should  be 
provided  without  being  asked  for.  There 
were  freshly  enamelled  hip  baths  on  neatly 
folded  blankets,  an  abundance  of  towels. 
The  drawers  had  been  newly  lined  with 
clean  white  paper:  the  dressing-table  stood 
beside  the  window  and  not  before  it,  because 
Mrs.  Baker  remembered  our  predilection  for 
fresh  air  and  an  uninterrupted  view.  Mrs. 
Baker,  indeed,  remembered  everything. 
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As  we  drew  up  at  the  inn  we  saw  that  a 
small  crowd  had  gathered  in  the  yard  and 
that  an  auction  was  in  progress.  It  was,  as 
we  found  later,  a  very  small  sale  of  the 
household  goods  of  a  farmer  who  had  died 
lately,  to  which  a  number  of  people  had  sent 
their  miscellaneous  rubbish.  At  the  precise 
moment  that  Baker's  one  man-of -all-work 
took  Charlie's  head,  I  heard  the  words,  "Five 
shillings — any  advance  on  five  shillings." 

Polly  had  got  down  and  stepped  into  the 
yard.  I  was  thinking  of  her  and  of  Charlie, 
and,  smiling  at  Mrs.  Baker,  who  appeared 
at  the  door,  and  hardly  realised  the  sale  as 
such.  I  saw  Polly  nod  her  head  and  I  heard 
the  auctioneer  say  "Six  shilling — six  shilling. 
Antique  -  Bible  -  box  -  what-all- the- electors  - 
want-now-six-shilling.     Going-going " 

There  came  the  tap  of  the  hammer. 

By  this  time  I  had  appreciated  the  situation 
and  had  joined  Polly. 

"Got  six  bob  on  you?"  she  asked,  and 
then  in  a  portentous  whisper,  "There  never 
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was  such  luck  since  about  the  year   1880. 
Exquisitely  carved.     I  spotted  it  instantly." 

I  was  still  somewhat  bewildered,  but  I 
saw  now  what  Polly's  sharp  eye  had  caught 
and  recognised  at  the  very  moment  we  came 
within  sight  of  the  sale.  There,  by  the  side 
of  the  auctioneer,  was  a  kitchen  table  on 
which  each  lot  of  an  appropriate  size  was  in 
turn  displayed.  The  absurd  price  justified 
the  risk,  and  I  went  forward  to  look  at  it. 

"It's  all  right — I  smelt  it  was  right  all 
that  way  off,"  Polly  said.  "And  it  is, 
isn't  it?" 

"It  very  certainly  is,"  I  told  her  on  closer 
inspection.  "You  wonderful  little  creature. 
And  what  luck.  It  isn't  a  Bible-box  at  all, 
by  the  way,  much  too  low  and  too  narrow. 
Look  at  these  Tudor  roses." 

"Look  at  the  colour,"  said  Polly,  stroking 
the  smooth  top  with  the  gloss  of  three 
hundred  odd  years  upon  it. 

"And  the  condition,"  said  I,  "what  the 
dealers  call  a  museum  piece." 
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"Yes,"  put  in  the  auctioneer,  with  a 
singularly  low  wink  at  me.  That  a  bit  of 
old  oak,  that  is.  Very  scarce  now.  Do  to 
keep  your  baccy  in,  or  your  tooth  powder," 
and  without  taking  breath  he  rattled  on, 
enthusiastically  extolling  the  virtues  of  a 
dilapidated  mangle. 

I  paid  the  clerk,  took  the  box  under  my 
arm,  and  leaving  Polly  with  Mrs.  Baker, 
turned  to  the  stable  to  see  that  Charlie  was 
properly  disposed  of. 

"We  shall  be  riding  later  on,"  I  told  the 
man,  "have  him  and  the  mare  saddled  at 
half-past  four." 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  barely 
twenty  minutes  since  Polly  had  left  the  train. 
I  say  it  in  no  spirit  of  discontent,  but — how 
quickly  the  nicest  things  happen! 

An  early  and  lavish  tea  was  laid  for  us 
on  the  path  by  the  side  door,  leading  into 
the  garden:  hot  scones,  home-made  bread 
and  butter,  cherry  jam — I  had  prompted 
Mrs.  Baker's  memory  in  certain  details:  and 
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tea  in  Mrs.  Baker's  best  teapot — a  wedding 
present  from  Kimberdown,  which  I  had 
always  suspected  of  being  originally  a  wed- 
ding present  to  Kimberdown.  .  .  . 

Polly  appeared  presently,  cooler  even  than 
before. 

"Oh,  I  have  been  so  looking  forward  to 
being  a   pig   again — an    English   pig,   with 

this  sort  of  thing "  and  she  pointed  to 

the  table. 

"Be  a  pig,  darling,"  I  said,  "be  even  an 
English  pig,  but  don't  forget  we're  going 
to  bathe." 

"That  won't  be  for  hours  yet.  You  know 
how  it  is  in  Greece — even  at  Henry's.  He's 
become  a  regular  Oriental  in  some  ways.  I 
did  get  tea  of  a  sort,  and  I  taught  Marianthe 
to  make  scones — also  of  a  sort.  Marianthe's 
the  head  bottle-washer  amongst  the  women. 
Housekeeper,  nurse,  and  everything.  She's 
exactly  like  a  mule.  But  how  I've  longed 
for  English  grub  and  horses  and  dogs,  and 
even  English  trains." 
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I  have  never  got  used — in  the  sense  of 
indifference — to  Polly  in  any  sort  of  action. 
Whether  it  is  trimming  a  hat,  or  making  a 
rabbit-pie,  or  harnessing  a  horse,  or,  as  now, 
simply  pouring  out  tea,  her  movements  are 
so  thoroughly  competent,  and  slick,  and  at 
the  same  time  touched  with  grace.  Some 
competent  women  who  can  do  all  manner  of 
things  well  flourish  their  competence  with 
set  mouths.  Such  women  are  called  good 
managers,  which  means  that  they  would  be 
first-rate  manageresses.  They  are  not 
graceful — ever.  Polly  is.  I  am  not  splitting 
hairs.  I  am  trying  to  make  a  platitude  sound 
as  though  it  really  were  one. 

"Look  here,"  Polly  said,  when  she  had 
given  me  my  third  cup,  "what  are  we  going 
to  do.  YouVe  got  something  up  your  sleeve. 
I  know  you  have.  I  can  see  the  bulge.  Out 
with  it." 

"All  in  good  time,"  I  laughed. 

"Have  it  your  own  way  5  but  tell  me  this 
— are  we  stopping  here  indefinitely  or  going 
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to  Kimberdown?  I  don't  mind.  I  don't 
mind  anything,  but  I'd  like  to  know." 

"No — to  both.  I'm  rather  nervous, 
though — about  your  minding." 

"So  you've  been  up  to  something,  have 
you,  Joseph?  Oh,  well,  I  suppose  I  shall 
know  some  day.  You're  a  funny  old  bird, 
you  know.  Mrs.  Baker  was  also  very 
mysterious.  Come  and  give  me  a  hand 
unpacking." 

"I  will:  but  your  riding  things  are  in  a 
separate  bag  which  came  over  with  the  other 
things  from  Kimberdown." 

"Then  you  can  give  me  a  hand  with  them. 
I  don't  need  it,  but  I  should  like  it." 
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BY  the  way,"  said  Polly,  as  a  little  later 
we  rode  down  through  the  higher  part 
of  the  little  town,  "I  saw  in  an  English  paper 
some  time  ago  that  old  Winthrop  was  dead." 

Winthrop  was  the  old  man  whose  house 
I  had  bought. 

"Yes:     I  heard." 

"Who's  got  his  house? ^ 

"Some  new  people." 

"Loathsome  people." 

"The  wife's  rather  a  trying  female,  I  hear. 
How  did  you  know?" 

"They  must  be  if  they've  got  that  darling 
little  house.  Where  did  Baker  get  this  mare? 
and  what  in  Heaven's  name  is  he  doing  with 
an  animal  like  that?" 

Baker  had  kept  out  of  the  way,  laughing 
behind  his  large  hand,  when  his  man  brought 
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the  gees  round  for  us.  Polly  had  taken  it 
for  granted  that  the  mare  was  his,  and  had 
been  as  pleased  with  her  as  one  commonly 
is  about  the  possessions  of  other  people.  She 
was  a  strong  little  gray  cob,  with  good 
shoulders,  and  for  this  country  a  useful 
rather  than  an  elegant  leg.  A  nice  head, 
manners  ladylike,  with  the  consequent  ca- 
prices. 

"She's  not  Baker's,"  I  told  her,  "she's 
yours." 

"Joe — Joe!  Come  near — no,  don't,  we 
can't."  And  with  her  face  all  rippling 
with  pleasure,  she  started  whispering  to  her- 
self— a  trick  she  has  when  greatly  delight- 
ed. 

"And  all  for  me,  for  my  very  own:  a 
darling  little  g^t-get:  and  the  best  old  man 
in  all  the  wide  round  world.     .     .     ." 

"You  wait  till  you  get  her  on  grass." 

"We  turn  up  here,  don't  we?"  The  lane 
which  gave  the  nearest  way  to  the  grassy 
downs  above  the  sea  led  to  our  left  here, 
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just  as  the  high  road  emerges  from  North- 
ampton to  the  north-east. 

"I  want  to  take  you  a  different  way,"  I 
told  her,  "a  little  longer,  but  a  better  clear 
run  at  the  end." 

We  trotted  ahead  for  a  while,  without 
speaking,  and  then  turned  into  another  by- 
lane,  high-banked  and  narrow,  from  which 
all  view  of  the  surrounding  country  was 
hidden. 

"I've  never  been  here  before,  have  I?" 
Polly  asked. 

"Well — you  have:  only  we  came  the  op- 
posite way,  and  you  don't  recognise  it.  Ah 
— now  do  you?" 

We  had  come  before  I  expected  it  upon 
an  opening  in  the  bank  where  there  was  a 
high  green  gate.  Over  this  we  could  see 
the  little  gray  house,  with  a  corner  of  its  old 
walled  garden,  its  flowering  shrubs,  its  lawn. 
The  place  was  looking  exactly  as  I  hoped  it 
would,  its  ultimate  and  perfect  best. 

"Why,  it's  The  House,"  said  Polly,  with 
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just  the  least  hint  of  disappointment  in  her 
tone.  "Poor  old  Winthrop.  Nice  old  boy, 
and  now — these  beastly  people.  They've 
made  it  look  rather  spruce,  though." 

"Let's  go  and  call  on  'em." 

"Oh,  do  you  know  them?" 

"Intimately."  And  I  pushed  open  the 
gate  with  my  crop,  while  Polly  rode  through 
into  the  short  drive. 

"There's  nobody  at  home,"  I  told  her, 
"we'll  go  round  to  the  stable." 

Polly  gave  me  a  look  which  might  have 
been  bewilderment  or  comprehension.  And 
we  walked  the  horses  round  to  the  back. 
Here  I  dismounted,  opened  the  gate  of  the 
little  yard  and  unlocked  the  stable  door.  We 
put  the  animals  into  their  stalls  and  fastened 
the  pillar-reins. 

"I've  never  been  in  this  stable  before," 
Polly  said.  "It's  exactly  right.  Every- 
thing's exactly  right.  You  are."  And  she 
kissed  me. 

"You  tumble?"  I  asked  her. 
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She  nodded. 

"How  did  you  guess?  I  thought  I'd  been 
rather  clever." 

"It  was  so  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  Pd 
wanted  and  that  you  would  do." 

Did  sweetheart  ever  pay  a  prettier  trib- 
ute? 

She  took  my  arm  and  danced  three  steps 
to  each  solemn  stride  o£  mine,  so  that  it  irked 
me,  and  I  stopped  and  picked  her  up  in  my 
arms,  and  so  trotted  with  her  to  the  front 
door — a  nice  job,  but  not  a  light  one.  Here 
I  produced  another  key,  and  we  went  in  to- 
gether. 

When  we  had  originally  seen  the  house 
the  year  before,  Polly  had  been  the  first  to 
appreciate  its  possibilities.  She  had,  as  I 
have  said,  seen  also,  in  a  flash,  how  these  pos- 
sibilities could  be  made  realities  $  a  wall  de- 
molished between  two  rooms,  the  staircase 
altered,  a  more  convenient  scullery.  She 
had  visualised  the  potentialities  of  the  place 
in  a  quick  but  perfectly  practical  way.  We 
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had,  of  course,  for  years  discussed  the  house 
that  would  be  for  us  ideal.  Here  it  was, 
ready  for  her. 

The  hall,  though  small,  was  bigger  than 
it  had  been,  and  the  stairs,  seen  through  a 
white  panelled  archway,  ran  up  at  right 
angles  to  it.  In  our  list  of  "indispensables" 
was  a  large  sitting-room  and  a  large  bed- 
room. I  took  Polly  into  the  former  and  she 
squealed  with  delight.  Here  was  the  room 
as  it  had  appeared  in  her  mind's  far-seeing 
eye — long,  rather  low  for  its  size,  beautifully 
proportioned. 

The  window  at  the  far  end  gave  upon  the 
little  walled  garden.  Bare  as  it  was,  the 
room  with  its  simple  cornices  and  leaded  win- 
dow panes  was  already  beautiful. 

The  only  piece  of  furniture  uncovered  by 
a  dust  sheet  and  ready  placed  in  its  appro- 
priate position  was  the  little  black  piano. 
The  only  rooms  which  I  had  so  far  "ar- 
ranged" were  my  own  small  den  upstairs  and 
the  bathroom,  which  was  also  my  dressing- 
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room.  These  were  solely  my  affair.  In 
everything  else  Polly  should  have  her  hand. 
In  putting  white  paint  and  plain,  cream-col- 
oured paper  everywhere,  I  knew  that  I  was 
fulfilling  a  rule  which  with  both  of  us  has 
always  been  invariable. 

When  we  had  last  seen  it,  in  old  Win- 
throp's  time,  the  little  oak-panelled  dining- 
room  had  been  crowded  to  suffocation  with 
excellent  old  furniture,  none  of  which  could 
properly  be  seen.  With  our  bare  necessities — 
a  long,  solid  oak  table  of  about  1650,  a  sim- 
ple cupboard  and  a  side  table  of  about  the 
same  time,  and  yew-wood  arm-chairs  with 
pointed  backs  of  a  hundred  years  later — with 
these,  but  with  nothing  more  whatever,  our 
little  dining-room  could  not  be  bettered. 
Then  in  our  bedroom  there  was  a  little  old 
arm-chair  with  a  blue  cushion,  and  looking 
at  it  now  I  remembered  the  last  time  I  had 
scrutinised  it — in  London,  in  fog  and  damp 
and  muck  and  misery,  seven  months  ago.  I 
took  Polly's  arm  and  told  her  about  it.  How 
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after  she  had  gone  I  had  stood  and  looked  at 
it  and  at  the  dint  in  the  cushion  made  by  the 
most  adorable  little  form  in  all  the  world, 
and  how  I  hated  to  think  that  the  dint  must 
come  out,  that  the  cushion  must  be  shaken 
and  punched  and  dusted.  But  before  I  could 
tell  her  one  half  she  had  sat  in  it  and  dinted 
it  again.     Sentimental  children?     Rather. 

"There's  one  thing  about  this  house," 
Polly  said,  "water  supply.  There's  a  good 
well,  but  it  ran  dry  last  year  and  they  had 
to  carry  it.     .     .     ." 

"Ram,"  I  suggested. 

"Ah,  if  we  had  that!" 

"We  have." 

"You  incredible  darling,  whenever  I've 
stayed  in  the  country  where  there's  been 
only  little  water,  and  I've  heard  the  man 
working  at  the  pump  for  his  life,  I've  always 
felt  such  a  cad  to  pull  a  plug  while  I  could 
hear  him  at  work.  And  now  that's  all  right." 

Polly  was  in  what  I  have  heard  called 
the  seventh  heaven,  and  if  mere  numbers  can 
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express  the  quality  and  degree  of  her  delight 
I  could  call  it  the  seventy-seventh. 

"It  reminds  me  so,"  she  said,  as  we  sat 
together  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  "it  re- 
minds me — only  the  other  way  round — of 
that  wretched  girl,  Bella  somebody,  in  the 
Cloister  on  the  Hearth — Bella  Wilfer." 

"Not  the  Cloister  nor  the  Cricket,"  I  in- 
formed her  priggishly.  "Still,  I  know 
whom  you  mean." 

"Well,  one  of  Thackeray's  books,  anyhow. 
And  her  lord  and  master  got  her  house  all 
arranged  for  her  from  top  to  bottom,  as  a 
surprise.  It  must  have  been  great  fun  for 
him.  Now,  youVe  resisted  that  temptation, 
and  I'm  pleased  with  you,  and  I'll  play  to 
you  to  show  how  pleased  I  am,"  and  she 
jumped  up  and  ran  into  the  big  room  where 
the  piano  was. 

Polly  is  a  serious  musician  by  rights  (as 
they  say),  but  she  can  play  the  fool  in  a  way 
that  the  musician  who  is  deadly  serious  finds 
somewhat  provoking.  Now  she  began  by 
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dashing  into  a  little  eighteenth  century  song, 
breaking  off  suddenly  and  crashing  out  a  most 
sinful  noise,  which  presently  I  disentangled 
and  discerned  to  be  the  Marseillaise  played 
with  one  hand  and  Rule  Britannia  with  the 
other  at  the  same  time.  Oh,  hell,  you  say, 
and  you  are  right.  I  stood  it  for  a  few  bars 
and  then  I  crept  behind  her,  seized  her  and 
pulled  her  off  the  stool,  sat  on  it  myself,  put 
her  across  my  knee  and  beat  her  until  she 
swore  not  to  do  it  again.  Then  we  danced 
round  the  room. 

"Oh,  the  freedom — the  gorgeous  freedom 
of  it,"  Polly  said,  as  after  a  wild  high  kick, 
she  caught  my  hand  and  slid  on  to  the  floor, 
'"we  must  often  do  this." 

"By  all  means,  but — why  freedom — sud- 
denly?" 

"Servants,"  she  said,  "we're  all  alone  in 
the  house.  If  it  wasn't  for  washing  up — but 
you  know  the  rest." 

Then  we  set  out  exploring  once  more,  ar- 
ranging, scheming,  planning. 
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It  is  life  that  matters — love  and  music, 
sunshine  and  strength,  laughter  and  drinking 
and  riding  and  walking  and  eating,  sleeping 
and  again  love.  And  the  happiest  man  is 
he  with  enough  money  for  the  next  month 
or  two,  whose  material  possessions  will  go 
into  a  tolerably  large  suitcase.  Or  at  any 
rate  the  happiest  man  is  one  who  would  not 
seriously  mind  having  no  more  possessions 
than  would  occupy  that  space.  Preferring 
— up  to  the  present — to  live  for  the  most 
part  in  England,  I  must  have  a  house  and 
furniture  in  that  house — tables  to  eat  at  and 
write  on,  cupboards  for  books  and  papers, 
chairs  and  so  on.  And  since  I  must  have 
these  things  I  may  as  well  have  the  most 
comfortable  and  the  most  agreeable  to  look 
at.  But  I  attach  no  more  value  to  my  pos- 
sessions than  just  that.  I  have  passed  safely 
and  I  think  for  ever  through  my  acquisitive 
phase.  There  was  a  time  when  I  collected 
things — furniture,  books,  bits  of  pewter — 
the  usual  things.  And  wise  but  unusual 
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people  used  to  warn  me  against  the  habit. 
"You  are  the  victim  of  your  things,"  they 
would  say,  "your  possessions  possess  you. 
And  you  can't  take  your  brass  candlesticks 
with  you  when  you  die,  and  if  you  could  they 
would  melt." 

I  was  frightened  lest  the  small  things 
should  be  stolen,  the  big  things  bumped 
against,  the  brittle  things  smashed.  Life 
wasn't  worth  living — but  then  it  wasn't  life 
at  all.  Then  came  the  great  and  glorious 
smash.  I  sold  my  possessions — even  such 
of  the  family  silver  as  had  come  to  me.  I 
kept  only  a  few  books  that  I  had  long  loved, 
and  with  practically  nothing  in  the  world  I 
married  Polly  and  began  to  live. 

Polly  has  not  got  through  her  acquisitive 
phase  yet,  but  she  does  not  take  it  as  seriously 
as  I  did.  It  is  like  her  religion — a  matter- 
of-course,  but  also  rather  a  joke.  Also  she 
has  been,  in  partnership  with  a  friend,  a 
dealer,  and  once  a  dealer  almost  always  one. 
Polly  is  something  of  a  gambler,  and  with 
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her  gambling  took  that  form.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  (though  I  should  never 
dream  of  asking  her)  what  proportion  of 
pleasure  in  her  purchase  of  the  oaken  box 
to-day  was  for  the  beauty  of  the  thing  itself 
and  what  for  the  bargain.  No — that's  cheap 
and  unfair  and  common.  Give  a  goodly 
proportion  of  other  people  a  goodly  propor- 
tion of  pleasure  in  the  cheapness  of  the 
things:  but  give  Polly  the  benefit  (when  no 
doubt  lingers  in  my  mind)  of  her  delight  in 
good  things  for  goodness'  sake.  But  in  re- 
gard to  old  possessions — things  that  she  or  I 
or  both  of  us  together  have  used  for  years — 
in  regard  to  these  Polly  is  a  human  woman 
and  no  pedant  or  purist.  She  loves  them 
for  their  memories,  good  or  even  bad:  which 
I  honestly  believe  to  be  as  good  a  reason  for 
loving  household  things  as  any  libidinous 
appreciation  of  the  connoisseur. 

And  so  with  our  little  house.  I  could  still 
appreciate  nice  things.  I  could  still — I 
flatter  myself — tell  the  false  from  the  true, 
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the  virtuous  from  the  tawdry:  only  these 
distinctions  interest  me  much  less  than  they 
did.  But  Polly  is  a  real  woman  and  a  true 
housewife.  She  likes  to  have  things  as  she 
likes  them.  In  her  innermost  self  she  agrees 
with  me.  What  for  is  all  this  business  of 
good  taste  to-day?  Our  grandfathers  got 
on  very  well  without  it.  True,  theirs  was 
an  ugly  age:  but  I  don't  suppose  they  lived 
less  intensely — more  so  than  we  do,  if  Ever- 
ard's  view  is  reliable.  Well,  I  have  been 
without  possessions  and  I  was  happy.  I  am 
happy  now,  but  no  more  because  I  have  a 
few  possessions.  Once  again  I  repeat  that 
the  good  taste  fetish  is  a  bore  and  a  nuisance, 
like  all  fetishes.  Certainly  let  me  have  the 
best  of  everything — but  let  me  begin  with 
the  essentials  and  for  the  most  part  keep  to 
them.  Again — good  drink,  good  talk,  good 
food.  Give  me  beautiful  women,  with  won- 
derful hair  and  eyes  like  stars.  Give  me 
fine  men,  upstanding  fellows  with  deep 
voices,  big,  brawny  devils,  who  yet  can  think. 
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Give  me  sinners  and  give  me  saints:  but 
curse  and  damn  all  tuppenny  vices,  respect- 
abilities, and  cheap  Bohemian  restaurants. 
In  fact,  give  me  and  thank  God  for  having 
given  me,  Polly,  a  woman  who  can  make  a 
man  and  crown  him  with  madness  and  with 
glory. 
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IN  despite  of  the  golden  circumstances  of 
the  new  house,  Polly  now  wanted  to  carry- 
out  her  programme — not  because  it  was  a 
programme,  but  because  she  really  could  bear 
to  rest  from  the  household  joys  until  the 
morrow,  because  she  wanted  a  good  gallop 
and  a  swim  and  knew  that  I  did. 

So  we  locked  up  again  and  set  out,  not 
by  the  way  we  had  come,  but  by  way  of  a 
little  private  grass-grown  lane,  which,  shelt- 
ered by  twisted  and  wind-thwarted  oaks,  led 
towards  the  sea.  At  a  point  about  a  mile 
from  the  cliffs  this  lane  turns  aside  and 
comes  to  an  end  in  the  yard  of  a  small  white 
farm,  but  an  old  unpainted  gate  gives  upon 
a  bridle  path  which  runs  up  hill  beside  a  nar- 
row wood  and  then  beyond  a  second  gate  be- 
comes lost  in  a  small  patch  of  rough  and 
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stony  ground.  Beyond  that  again  you  may 
gallop  on  short  turf  for  a  couple  of  miles 
on  the  left  side  and  not  see  a  man:  up  a 
little  before  you  and  you  come  to  the  cliff's 
edge,  here  not  frighteningly  sheer,  but 
broken  into  grassy  terraces  that  have  slid 
down  towards  the  sea.  Directly  we  came 
out  upon  the  grass,  Charlie  knew  what  was 
expected  of  him,  and  he  led  the  way,  with 
Polly's  little  mare  pricking  her  ears  and  gal- 
loping after.  Polly-is-with-me,  O-Polly- 
is-with-me,  she Vgalloping-with-me-to-day ! 
And  in  answer  to  the  refrain  of  Charlie's 
hooves,  Polly,  panting  by  my  side,  called 
out,  "You- wicked-old- Joseph,  you  wicked 
old  Joseph ;  we're  riding  to  Heaven  today!" 

"Only  figuratively,  darling,"  I  said,  and 
pulled  Charlie's  nose  a  point  to  the  landward 
side  of  our  line. 

Now  we  were  thundering  up  a  slight  de- 
clivity: now,  as  it  seemed,  bursting  our  way 
through  the  breezes ;  now,  neck  and  neck, 
flying  over  a  shallow  depression ;  and  so  to 
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where  the  straight  ride  ended  in  broken 
ground  again,  where  a  tangle  of  gorse  hin- 
dered our  easy  going.  Now  we  pulled  up  and 
gazed  about  us — to  our  right  where  a  golden 
pathway  from  the  west  came  shimmering 
down  the  leagues  of  glassy  sea:  to  our  left 
where  over  the  near  woods  and  fields  we 
could  see  the  tumbled  roofs  of  the  climbing 
village  and  the  church  tower  and  the  slight 
blue  haze  of  smoke,  and  beyond  that  the  in- 
finite peacefulness  of  distant  hills  and 
wooded  valleys,  here  and  there  flecked  with 
a  white  house  or  two,  and  far,  far  away,  the 
whole  world  guarded,  as  it  seemed,  by  the 
broken  lines  of  the  high  and  desolate  moors. 
Polly  said  nothing  at  all,  but  stared  away 
into  the  nearer  and  the  farther  beauties  that 
surrounded  us:  then  looked  at  me,  who 
shared  the  joy  of  them  with  her  but  who  had 
the  larger  share  because  of  her.  We  are  not 
clever  people,  Polly  and  I.  When  deep 
emotion  drives  us  to  speak,  we  say  only  those 
things  that  have  been  said  ten  million  times 
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before.  But  here  and  now  we  knew  each 
other  and  each  other's  thoughts.  We  nod- 
ded to  each  other  and  turned  our  horses' 
heads  and  galloped  back  again. 

At  the  point  where  we  had  emerged  from 
the  bridle  path,  a  little  stream  has  furrowed 
its  gentle  sloping  way  and  made  a  tiny  and 
secluded  valley.  Here  down  the  grassy 
path  Polly  and  I  walked  our  horses.  At 
first  a  kink  in  the  miniature  combe,  hinder- 
ing the  sea  breeze,  made  the  descent  stiflingly 
hot.  There  was  no  sound  but  the  sharp  clat- 
ter of  the  brook  answering  the  duller,  heavier 
murmur  of  the  tide,  save  once  or  twice  the 
baa-baa  of  a  sheep  somewhere  up  above  us 
out  of  sight.  And  the  scents  of  a  clean  and 
wild  freshness  mingled  with  the  clean  but 
homelier  scent  of  the  horses,  and  a  spangle 
of  intense  light  danced  before  our  eyes. 

I  ought  to  have  sentimental  memories 
about  that  little  valley,  altogether  apart 
from  Polly:  and  I  have  not.  Memories — 
yes:  sentimental — no.  All  the  sentiment 
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that  I  am  capable  of  is  locked  fast  in  Polly's 
little  hands.  Nevertheless,  I  knew  the  place 
when  I  was  a  lad,  when,  with  my  father  and 
mother,  I  stayed  at  Kimberdown  with  Ever- 
ard's  father  and  mother.  It  was  in  this 
little  valley  that  I  had  met  the  parson's  little 
daughter,  and  I  got  back  to  Kimberdown 
late  for  dinner,  having  spent  too  long  a  time, 
too  obviously,  in  that  company.  My  father 
was  very  angry,  and  I  had  been  moved  to 
ask  him,  somewhat  unctuously,  I  fear,  if  he 
had  never  been  young. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "but  I  behaved  like  a 
young  gentleman." 

There  was  an  implicit  injustice  in  that,  I 
thought.  For  I  had  done  nothing  "ungen- 
tlemanly" — at  least,  not  that  he  knew  about. 
And  that  incident  has  been  cancelled  out,  as 
it  were,  by  several  subsequent  visits  by  Polly 
and  me  together. 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  combe  there  is  a 
dilapidated  shed.  I  expect  that  fishermen 
kept  their  lobster  pots  there  once,  or  their 
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nets,  in  the  days  when  a  little  perfunctory 
fishing  was  done  in  that  part.  There  we 
dismounted  and  stabled  the  horses  and 
walked  slowly  on  in  golden  heat,  round  the 
bend  of  the  valley  to  where  a  tiny  and  se- 
cluded cove  was  sheltered  by  high  cliffs. 
Here  there  was  air  to  breathe,  though  no 
boisterous  wind  disturbed  the  sea's  tranquil- 
lity. There  is  nothing  specially  grand  or 
excessive  or  remarkable  about  the  cove,  so 
that  trippers  have  never  polluted  it  with 
paper  bags:  nor  have  painters,  amateurs  or 
otherwise,  tried,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  translate 
the  variegated  colours  of  the  twisted  and  up- 
ended strata  of  the  cliffs  on  to  canvas  or  to 
cartridge  paper.  And  within  this  little  cove 
there  is  a  littler  one,  like  a  cubicle  in  a  big 
dormitory.  This  little  cubicle  is  so  girt 
about  with  rocks  and  so  overhung  from  the 
landward  side  as  to  be  quite  invisible,  except 
through  a  very  narrow  inlet  from  the  sea. 
At  low  tide  a  little  yellow  beach  is  left,  at 
the  top  of  which  are  flat  slabs  upon  which 
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one  may  sit  comfortably  and  upon  which  one 
may  throw  clothes.  On  either  side  are  holes 
and  crannies  5  paradises  of  green  and  yellow 
weeds  and  sea  anemones. 

Mr.  Beerbohm  has  pointed  out  that  since 
the  time  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  current  literature  did  not 
suffer  from  any  lack  of  fauns:  and  to  this 
I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  in  the  stories 
of  the  early  nineteen-hundreds  there  has 
been  no  perceptible  reluctance  to  describe 
young  men  and  women  bathing  together, 
"in  a  state  of  nature,"  as  Mrs.  Evans  would 
say — at  any  rate  uncovered.  Writers  have 
descanted  upon  the  beauties  of  this  behaviour, 
and  have  shown  how  its  protagonists  have 
expatiated  to  each  other  about  their  beauties. 
Like  the  beer,  I  think  there  has  been  enough 
about  it.  The  point  is,  as  I  explained  with 
regard  to  my  morning  swim,  that  a  "cos- 
tume" is  irksome  and  hateful.  And  to  me 
it  is  a  really  great  joy  to  find  a  place  where 
there  is  nobody  to  consider  it  necessary. 
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Apart  from  that,  as  perhaps  I  have  said 
before,  Polly's  is  the  loveliest  body  of  a 
woman  in  the  wide  world.  The  poise  of 
her  when  standing,  the  grace  of  her  when 
stooping  and  reclining,  the  strength  and 
lightness  of  her  when  running  or  walking 
are  inimitable.  And  to  see  the  firm-moulded 
whiteness  of  her — dainty,  yet  exquisitely 
curved  j  truly  feminine  but  without  gross- 
ness,  on  the  golden  sand,  against  rocks  that 
were  gray  and  gold  and  that  threw  purple 
shadows,  was  equal  to  the  Seven  Great  Joys 
to  gain  which  Mansuelo  of  Ragusa  under- 
went the  Seven  Long  Years  of  Torment. 

And,  standing  there  upon  the  sand,  with- 
out a  stitch  to  cover  her,  Polly  proudly  held 
herself  up — not  bending  double  with  furtive 
glances  to  left  and  right,  but  straight,  with 
the  sunlight  reflected  from  the  water  playing 
over  each  loveliness  in  turn. 

She  has  never  learned  to  go  in  head  fore- 
most, but  she  danced  down  the  strand  and 
was  in  the  water  up  to  her  neck  before  I  had 
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climbed  on  to  an  overhanging  rock  and  had 
dived  in  beside  her.  Then  we  splashed  each 
other  and  raced  each  other.  Then  Polly 
pretended  that  she  had  a  cramp,  and  I  had 
to  rescue  her.  And  we  came  out  into  the 
broiling  sunshine  and  went  in  again.  Then 
Polly  dried  herself  with  most  of  my  best  blue 
shirt  the  while  she  muttered  endearments 
to  me  in  Greek. 

"Happy,  Joe?"  she  asked  as  I  handed  her 
over  the  rock  wall. 

"Happy,  Polly?" 

And  our  mutual  answer  nearly  brought 
us  to  an  unhappy  and  untimely  end  upon  the 
far  side. 

"Children,"  I  observed,  "who  cannot  be- 
have in  dangerous  places  should  be  spanked 
— in  safe  ones." 

Holding  my  hand,  she  got  down  to  the 
sandy  beach  before  me  and  raced  away  to- 
wards the  shed  where  the  horses  were.  Spot 
who  had  at  last  condescended,  somewhat 
urged  by  me,  to  bathe,  scampered  after  her 
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and  past  her  and  back  again,  divinely  mad, 
the  incarnation  of  doggy  joy.  I  lumbered 
some  way  after  them,  as  befitted  my  two 
extra  years  and  the  heat  of  the  day,  which, 
since  I  had  not  just  returned  from  a  hot  coun- 
try as  Polly  had,  took  some  of  the  virtue  out 
of  me.  By  the  time  I  reached  the  shed, 
Polly's  deft  fingers  and  strong  little  arms 
had  pulled  up  the  girths,  and  before  I  could 
reach  Charlie's  head  she  had  taken  her  mare 
out,  had  mounted  without  a  hand  from  me, 
and  was  away  up  the  valley,  shouting  derision 
at  me.  I  didn't  catch  her  up  until  she  had 
reached  the  top,  and  before  turning  home- 
wards we  had  one  more  delicious  gallop 
along  the  cliff  top:  then  back  again  to  the 
bridle  path,  where  the  sunlight  now  shone 
more  directly  upon  the  trunks  of  the  oaks, 
and  whence  the  hazy  distances  stood  out  in  an 
intenser  blue. 

Happy?     There  had  never  been  happiness 
like  it.     .     .     . 
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Chapter  One 

I  AM  a  thirsty  fish.  I  like  my  food,  too — 
regular  and  plenty — but  I  give  little  ser- 
ious thought  to  it.  I  have  no  need  to:  that 
is  Polly's  department.  But  I  think  very  ser- 
iously and  very  often  about  drink.  I  even 
think  about  it  when  I  am  not  thirsty,  nor 
even  "thirsty" — like  that,  in  quotation 
marks.  And  by  drink  I  don't  necessarily 
mean  drinks,  or  drinks  round,  or  double  gin, 
or  Jalf  o'  bitter.  I  think  of  water,  which 
I  love,  and  of  tea,  which  I  respect,  and  of 
lemon  squash,  which  invariably  fails  to 
quench  my  thirst,  and  of  grenadine,  which 
makes  me  shudder.  I  think  of  all  these, 
and  of  the  other  drinks  as  well.  For,  like 
all  babies,  I  was  born  thirsty ;  unlike  quite 
every  one  else,  I  have  remained  thirsty  ever 
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since.  So  I  think  about  drinks  in  regard  to 
their  peculiar  and  appropriate  moments. 

After  the  ride,  while  Polly  was  changing, 
I  lay  in  a  deck  chair  on  the  garden  path  and 
went  over  in  my  mind  the  various  potations 
which  would  fit  the  occasion.  Beer?  No. 
It  would  be  good:  I  should  greatly  enjoy 
again  the  icy  tankard  that  Jane  had  brought 
me  in  the  morning.  But  there  was  some- 
thing better— -not  better,  but  better  just  now 
— than  beer.  Besides  being  thirsty,  I  was 
hot,  and  more  than  hot,  tired.  A  little 
stimulant  .  .  .  whisky  and  soda?  No 
again.  It  is  very  seldom  that  I  really  enjoy 
whisky.  It  has  its  moments,  but  for  me 
they  are  rare.  No — I  knew  what  I  wanted, 
but  the  drink  was  a  drink  of  civilisation,  and 
required  ice.  And  whoever  had  heard  of  ice 
at  Northampton-on-Cole? 

And  then  I  found  that  Polly  had  read  my 
complicated  thought,  just  as  Jane  had  read 
my  simple  one  in  the  morning.  And  I  re- 
flected how  good  women  were  to  me — for 
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there  was  a  step  from  the  garden  door  be- 
side me  and  a  slight  tinkling  5  and  Polly  gave 
me  an  enormous  tumbler.  Then  she  sat 
down  on  another  chair  beside  me.  I  sipped 
— it  was  exactly  right.  I  passed  the  glass  to 
Polly.  She  sipped,  too,  and  made  a  face  at 
me. 

"I've  ordered  some,"  she  said,  "without 
the  gin." 

And  presently  a  handmaiden  of  Mrs. 
Baker  brought  out  her  tray.  Gin — yes,  and 
soda  water,  and  rather  more  than  a  sugges- 
tion of  lemon,  and  shavings  of  ice.  How 
Mrs.  Baker  managed  the  ice,  I  don't  know. 
It  is  a  dark  mystery  to  me.  She  had  decided 
that  the  weather  called  for  ice  and  that  we 
should  shout  for  it.  Somehow  it  had  been 
got.     It  was  very  wonderful. 

And  I  love  being  waited  on  in  inessential 
ways:  being  made  a  fuss  of  and,  of  course, 
by  Polly.  I  don't  mind  cleaning  my  own 
shoes — except  when  I  am  at  Kimberdown 
or  staying  in  some  other  house  well-found 
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in  servants,  I  always  do.  Often  have  I 
washed  greasy  plates  without  violent  disgust. 
But  when  I  am  hot  and  pleasantly  tired,  to 
sit  in  a  garden  and  have  a  drink  brought  out 
to  me  by  Polly  is  a  combination  of  love  and 
luxury  which  makes  my  very  soul  glow. 

And  what  a  drink.  .  .  .  Polly,  the 
little  heathen,  spoke  of  gin,  and  I  have  re- 
peated the  insult — just  as  though  the  stuff 
was  Mother's  Ruin,  or  Old  Tom,  or  Square 
Face.  Gin,  indeed!  No — the  most  delect- 
able Schiedam  bought  before  the  war,  and 
now  only  brought,  with  an  assortment  of 
other  bounteous  and  blessed  bottles,  dusty 
and,  as  it  were,  blinking,  to  the  light  from 
some  enchanted  cupboard  by  mine  hostess. 

I  drank  deeply  to  Polly's  everlasting 
happiness  and  to  Mrs.  Baker's  excellent 
health.  You  say  that  Mrs.  Baker  and  the 
Golden  Inn  at  Northampton-on-Cole  are 
sheer  absurdities,  ludicrously  and  miserably 
impossible?  I  quite  agree.  They  are. 
They  show  me,  however,  that  my  old  belief, 
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derided  by  practical  folk  throughout  the 
ages,  is  justified:  that  impossibilities  occur, 
that  miracles  are  performed.  And  in  any 
case  no  day  could  be  perfect  unless  it  was 
frantically  impossible  and  miraculous. 

I  finished  my  drink,  momentarily  regret- 
ful that  such  fragrance  should  be  ended:  but 
almost  immediately  cheered  by  Polly,  who 
said — Why  not  have  another? 

Why  not  indeed. 

I  have,  I  suppose,  that  lingering  and  long- 
persisting  Puritan  strain  in  me  which  sug- 
gests that  I  must  never  have  enough  of  a 
good  thing.  Polly's  suggestion  came  to  me 
with  a  delicious  little  shock  of  surprise. 
Another.  Ah!  Turning,  I  saw  Alice,  the 
handmaiden,  at  the  garden  door,  and  I 
handed  my  glass  to  her. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  drink  I  have 
described  is  a  noble  one:  no  drinks  involving 
spirits  and  soda  water  can  be  that.  It  is 
only  a  very  pleasant  one,  producing  no  hot, 
thrilling  inspiration,  nor  heightened  appre- 
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ciation  of  beautiful  things.  There  is  no 
enchantment  about  Schiedam  and  soda  water 
and  lemon  juice.  There  is  little  potency 
of  any  sort.  Merely,  it  quenches  my  thirst. 
And  on  that  occasion  it  enabled  me  to  lie 
back  in  my  deck  chair  in  complete  rest  and 
contentment  -,  and  later,  prompted  rather 
than  stimulated  an  enjoyable  anticipation 
of  dinner. 

I  put  my  tumbler  down  beside  me  on  the 
brick  path  and  lit  a  cigarette.  Polly's  head 
was  within  reach  of  my  hand,  and  I  put  my 
finger  through  a  curl  at  the  back  of  her  neck 
without  disturbing  it.  I  like  to  be  able  to 
do  that.  Then  for  a  while  we  sat  quite  silent, 
looking  about  the  garden,  in  which  Baker, 
although  his  love  of  horses  is  paramount, 
takes  pride.  It  is  only  a  little  garden,  with 
a  high  gray  wall  and  a  green  gate  upon  one 
side.  Upon  the  wall  are  fruit  trees,  and 
within  vegetables  and  flowers  are  mingled 
with  simplicity  and  homeliness.  Near  the 
gate  there  is  a  medlar  tree,  with  its  neat  leaves 
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and  its  trim,  conventional  shapeliness — almost 
like  a  tree  in  an  architectural  design.  And 
there  were  roses  everywhere,  white  ones 
beside  the  gate,  and  great  heavy-scented  cab- 
bage roses  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  and 
yellow  ones  upon  the  wall  of  the  inn.  And 
the  birds  were  singing  still,  though  the  blue 
of  the  sky  was  deepening,  and  a  tinge  of 
warmer  colour  was  creeping  up  it  from  the 
west. 

I  looked  at  Polly  again.  She  had  put  on 
an  old  dress,  a  favourite  of  mine,  a  very 
simple  dark  green  silk,  cut  low,  with  a  fluff 
of  white  about  the  throat.  She  wore  no 
jewellery  at  all,  being  one  of  those  curious 
women  who  really  dislike  gauds. 

"Keseriane,"  she  said,  speaking  of  her 
brother's  place  in  Greece,  "is  very  lovely 
I  should  think,  ordinarily  speaking,  it's  the 
most  beautiful  place  in  the  world.  So,  why 
is  it  I  like  this  better — apart  from  your  being 
here?"  She  has  a  disconcerting  way  of  ask- 
ing absurd  questions  like  that — so  absurd, 
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indeed,  that  the  wisest  people  have  been 
unable  satisfactorily  to  answer  them. 

"Apart  from  me — as  you've  said  it — it's 
very  hard  to  say,"  I  told  her,  "England 
—  home  —  change  —  familiarity  —  good 
digestion?" 

"I  don't  know — bit  of  each  possibly.  Or 
it  might  be  those  broad  beans  over  there, 
or  it  might  be  Mrs.  Baker,  or  the  old  porter 
at  Exeter,  or  Spot.  Keseriane  is  too  beauti- 
ful— that's  it.     I'd  sooner  this." 

"Not  too  beautiful:  too  conventionally 
beautiful — quite  another  matter.  Keseriane 
is  like  appallingly  expensive  scenery  in  an 
appallingly  bad  musical  comedy.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten:  everything 
is  in  the  most  damnably  good  taste — down 
to  the  romantically  disreputable  goatherds 
with  their  pistols  and  knives  and  wine  skins. 
Here  there  are  some  obvious  blemishes — 
observe  the  corner  of  the  new  chapel  through 
the  trees  there — which  make  perfection  for 
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us.  They  oughtn't  to,  most  likely,  but 
they  do." 

"You've  said  that  sort  of  thing  before. 
But  I  never  can  see  why  a  blemish  improves 
a  thing." 

"Why  bother  to  see.  After  all  you've 
got  to  get  a  looking-glass  or  else  behave  like 
a  contortionist  to  see  that  mole  on  your  ribs." 

"The  mole  isn't  a  blemish.  It  draws 
attention  to  the  surrounding  beauties, 
darling." 

"So  does  the  chapel,  and  there  you  are. 
But  what's  the  good  of  talking?  I  have 
now  enough  energy  to  go  and  change,  and 
there's  just  the  slightest  whiff  in  the  air, 
which  seems  to  promise  well." 

"Duck,  I  fancy,"  said  Polly,  with 
delightful  greediness — "and  agendas." 

"And  what?" 

"Extras — sage   and    onions   and   things." 

I  looked  at  her  and  she  gave  me  an  innocent 
stare:  so  I  picked  a  rosebud  and  threw  it  at 
her  and  went  indoors. 
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IN  more  ways  than  ever  modern  life  is 
responsible  for  the  utter  destruction  of 
that  real  and  ultimate  gentility  which  finds 
common  ground  for  the  peasant  and  his 
squire — or  which  did.  If  we  explore  the 
history  of  our  country  with  a  good  deal  of 
curiosity  and  some  little  intelligence  we 
must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  English- 
men in  the  past  bothered  far  less  about 
"classes"  than  they  do  now  5  and  it  is  town 
life  which  has  created  the  middle  class,  the 
bourgeoisie,  in  all  meanings  of  that  phrase 
so  pregnant  of  meaning.  It  is  a  class  more 
careful  to  separate  itself  from  the  "lower 
orders"  than  to  aspire  to  nobility.  For  it 
lives  in  constant  terror  of  being  confounded 
with  them.    It  need  not  fear. 

But  distinctions  and  enmities  apart,  the 
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calamitous  fact  remains  that  the  townsman 
can  seldom  talk  to  the  countryman.  For  my 
sins  I  have  been  too  long  a  townsman,  and 
I  find  it  extraordinarily  difficult  to  talk  to 
countrymen.  Their  interests  are  not  mine 
and  could  not  be  without  long  familiarity 
and  the  passage  of  years.  My  interests  I  am 
willing  to  subordinate,  but  that  is  of  purely 
negative  assistance  in  conversation.  I  can 
free  myself  of  any  abhorrent  charge  of  being 
patronising,  or  of  "coming  the  knowing  one"; 
but  I  can't  talk  freely. 

To  Baker,  who  is  now  much  more  of  a 
peasant  than  a  former  servant  of  Kimber- 
down,  I  could  only  say  those  things  which 
I  thought  he  expected  me  to  say.  And  in 
some  instinctive  and  hidden  way,  Baker 
recognises  this:  and  it  is  he  who  puts  me, 
the  sophisticated  and  civilised  person,  at  my 
ease,  not  I  him. 

I  encountered  him  coming  out  of  his  bar 
as  I  went  up  to  change.  He  is  getting  solid 
and    middle-aged  j    mysterious    and    confi- 
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dential  about  small  matters.  I  began  with 
characteristic  fatuity. 

"Been  in  London  since  I  saw  you  last, 
Baker?" 

"No,  sir.  'Tis  a  long  way.  I  'ave  yeared 
as  there's  to  be  excursion  ticket  this  autumn 
next.  But  I  dunno  exackly  as  I  want  to 
go.    Missus'd  like  it.    I'll  send  'er." 

"It's  a  filthy  hole,"  I  told  him,  "and  it 
gets  worse  and  worse." 

"Yes.  I've  'eard  tell  there  be  terrible 
lot  o'  traffic  up  there.  The  longest  I  ever 
'ad  in  London  was  a  week  or  maybe  eight 
days,  but — I  dunno— I  didn't  like  it." 

That  was  final.  I  had  other  topics  of 
discourse  up  my  sleeve — the  horses,  the  new 
house,  advice  about  this  or  that  in  the  garden, 
reminiscences  of  Kimberdown;  but  I  decided 
to  keep  them  there  for  the  present.  They 
must  be  saved  up.  So  I  went  to  wash  and 
to  change  into  gray  flannel  trousers,  a  silk 
shirt  and  an  old  black  velvet  jacket.  I  love 
the  softness  and  comfort  of  that  attire. 
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There  are  people,  of  course,  who  think  I 
think  it  artistic — whatever  that  may  be. 
Who  cares?  It  is  utterly  comfortable,  and 
I  have  a  catlike  joy  in  rubbing  my  sleeve 
across  my  face.  And  I  have  a  dark  blue 
tie  which  goes  with  the  black  and  white  and 
gray,  a  tone  or  two  lighter  and  much  richer 
than  navy  blue.  It  is  a  very  old  tie,  and 
Polly  gave  it  to  me. 

I  gazed  for  a  moment  at  the  pictures 
over  the  dressing-table — Hagar  and  Ishmael, 
both  with  large  blue  eyes  and  long  black 
lashes j  and  one  called  Alone  y  a  girl  in  a 
boat,  her  long  robes  trailing  over  the  side, 
the  full  moon  shining  on  the  river.  I 
derived  much  quiet  satisfaction  from  Alone. 
It  summed  up  a  situation  with  nicety  and 
exactitude. 

Yes,  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  townsman — in 
some  of  the  worst  senses  of  the  word,  a 
burgess. 
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ROAST  duck  and  "agendas,"  a  raspberry 
and  currant  pie,  a  shaving  of  Gruyere 
cheese,  a  spoonful  of  Mrs.  Baker's  medlar 
jelly — which,  bless  her  heart — you  can 
scarcely  distinguish  from  guava:  a  round 
bowl  heaped  with  strawberries,  a  little  silver 
jug  of  cream:  one  glass  of  good  claret  for 
Polly,  for  me  too  5  a  large  cup  of  coffee,  a 
large  Egyptian  cigarette:  the  table  set  by  the 
open  window  j  the  light  stirring  of  the  air, 
which  was  not  yet  quite  a  breeze  5  the  clean- 
liness and  neatness  of  good  management, 
second  only  to  the  comfort  of  our  own  place. 
After  our  meal  we  sat  in  the  garden  again 
for  a  little  while,  watching  the  moon  rise, 
first  a  golden  mystery  behind  the  trees  and 
then  climbing,  paler  and  smaller,  up  the  sky. 
The  sounds  of  the  village  were  quietening: 
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dogs  barked  from  time  to  time,  a  lad  clumped 
by  upon  the  cobbled  path  whistling,  whisper- 
ing lovers  passed  beneath  the  garden  wall. 
The  church  clock  struck  an  hour.  And  then 
very  suddenly  from  some  cottage  near  at 
hand  came  the  sound  of  a  piano — no  tin- 
kettle  tinkling,  not  Alice  picking  out  a  hymn 
tune  with  one  finger,  but  a  real  piano  and  a 
real  pianist. 

"That's  odd,"  said  Polly.  "Must  be  one 
of  the  Queer  People." 

"Let's  go  out  and  listen." 

"Let's." 

Arm-in-arm  we  went  down  the  garden 
path  and  out  of  the  green  gate,  thence  by 
a  narrow  path  between  walks  into  the  village 
street.  Opposite  the  pathway  was  the  white- 
washed cottage  of  the  musician.  From  across 
the  way  we  shamelessly  pried  upon  him. 
One  of  the  white  curtains  across  the  open 
window  was  drawn  back.  There  was  just 
enough  light  to  see  the  shabby  old  dandy 
who,  outside,  carried  his  chin  so  high.    Now 
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his  look  was  not  aggressive,  though  perfectly 
happy:  he  was  gazing  before  him,  playing 
Chopin  from  memory — not  always  an  ac- 
curate memory.  He,  too,  wore  a  very  old 
velvet  jacket,  much  stained  and  very  short 
in  the  arm.  A  small  black  cat  sat  on  the 
corner  of  the  table  near  by  looking  at  him. 
Some  old  calf -bound  books  lay  untidily  upon 
the  top  of  what  looked  to  me  like  an  ex- 
tremely fine  carved  oak  cupboard — one 
precious  possession  rescued  by  him  from  some 
dreadful  misfortune,  I  rather  thought.  But 
the  old  chap  was  happy  with  his  music,  and 
he  made  us,  already  happy,  happier  still. 

Polly  and  I  went  on  leisurely  down  the 
quiet  road. 

"Of  course  he  has  a  history,"  she  said. 
"I  don't  think  I  want  to  know  it.  We  can 
make  up  a  much  better  one  from  what  we've 
seen  to-night." 

"Only  the  unknown  remains  for  ever 
wonderful,"  I  said — "and  one  thing  else." 

"And  that?'? 
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"You." 

She  squeezed  my  arm. 

"If  you  don't  know  me,  you  ought  to." 

"One  fault  I  have  to  find  with  our  old 
man,"  I  went  on,  "he  cares  what  other 
people  think.     Not  pride  merely." 

"Perhaps,"  Polly  murmured,  "Joseph, 
I  couldn't  breathe  if  I  cared  twopence  what 
other  people  thought  of  me." 

"That  is  no  doubt  literally  true,  darling, 
for  you've  been  eating  onions,"  and, 
flagrantly,  in  the  middle  of  the  deserted 
lane,  in  the  blackest  of  shadow,  I  kissed 
her. 

Just  then  our  little  dog,  whom  I  supposed 
to  be  safely  locked  up  in  the  stable  for  the 
night,  came  hurling  himself  down  the 
moonlit  way  we  had  come  and  leapt  franti- 
cally at  Polly. 

"He,  too,  doesn't  mind  your  being  back. 
It's  you  he  goes  for,  not  me.  It's  all  right 
— I'm  not  jealous." 

Polly  stroked  Spot  and  then  turned  to 
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me,  lifting  her  face,  unsmiling  but  with 
her  eyes  shining. 

"Come  back  to  the  garden,"  she  said, 
"I  want  to  tell  you  something." 

So  we  turned  and  leisurely  made  our  way 
up  the  lane  to  the  Golden  Inn. 

"It  must  never,  never  happen  again," 
she  said,  "this  going  away  business,  I  mean: 
not  if  we  live  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
not  even  for  the  divine  joy  of  this — this." 

And  she  flung  her  arms  about  me  and 
nestled  her  head  against  me. 

Oh,  she's  a  giver,  Polly  is — always  giving, 
to  me  at  least.  And  I  hate  the  woman  that 
makes  you  go  running  about  with  your 
tongue  out  like  a  spaniel,  asking  for  favours. 
Favours  that  are  begged  for  are  in  a  measure 
paid  for,  and  I  want  gifts. 

We  went  indoors  and  sat  for  a  time  in 
the  candle  light  and  Polly  showed  me  little 
drawings  she  had  made  of  Keseriane  and 
other  places  where  she  had  been  with  her 
brother  in  Greece. 
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Mrs.  Baker  came  in  to  say  good-night, 
but  she  brought  also  a  tray  with  a  bottle  and 
two  wine-glasses. 

"We  don't  know  for  certain  'm  what  this 
is.  It  was  part  of  the  stock  of  the  Wheat- 
sheaf  at  Collington.  Baker  bought  a  couple 
of  dozen  cheap  at  the  sale  some  years  ago. 
I  think  it's  brown  sherry,  but  we've  never 
tasted  it.  We  knew  how  Mr.  Joseph  he 
likes  brown  sherry.  There's  the  rest  of  the 
two  dozen  if  he  does  like  it.  We'd  for- 
gotten it,  lying  there  all  this  time." 

We  thanked  her  and  let  her  pour  out  two 
glasses. 

Brown  sherry!  Brown  sherry  may  be 
liquid  gold,  but  this  transcended  the  difficult 
values  of  simile.  It  was  Madeira  wine  of 
the  most  ancient,  the  most  exquisite.  Even 
Polly,  no  wine-bibber,  could  recognise  its 
beauty,  though  she  drank  only  one  glass. 
I  did  not  stop  at  that. 

I  heard  tell  once  of  a  young  Frenchman 
who  sat  down  every  night  with  a  bottle  of 
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fine  claret,  first  pouring  a  few  drops  into 
the  palm  of  his  hand  and  sniffing  its  fra- 
grance. Then,  very  slowly,  he  drank  two 
glasses — not  more — not  more,  for  he  had 
an  exceptionally  weak  head.  After  the  two 
glasses  he  left  the  bottle  to  his  companions 
and  went  straight  to  bed,  so  that  the  good 
wine  should  bring  to  him  beautiful  dreams. 
That  is  a  right  spirit  in  which  to  approach 
good  wine,  though,  myself,  I  think  it  a  shade 
sentimental.  I  have,  too,  a  stronger  head 
than  the  young  Frenchman,  and  I  can  drink 
more  and  perhaps  enjoy  as  much.  Of  course 
the  man  who  "hogs"  over  good  wine  is 
utterly  unworthy  and  should  be  sentenced 
to  perpetual  swipes.  But  the  first  inkling 
of — not  intoxication — but  that  rich  and 
bounteous  feeling  of  good-fellowship  with 
all  the  world,  that  glow,  that  thrill,  that 
goodly  priming  of  one's  sensibilities — that 
I  believe  to  be  almost  sacramental. 

And,  of  course,  we  must  remember,  too, 
that  Bacchus  is  a  friend  to  Love,  but  we 
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must  remember  more  particularly  that  he  is 
only  so  in  the  strictest  moderation. 

"And  we'll  have  people  here  after  a  bit," 
Polly  said. 

"We  will:  noisy  people — riotous  people 
— simple  people — Nancy  and  Jimmie." 

Nancy  and  Jimmie  are,  for  middle-aged 
folk  (arithmetically  middle-aged,  of  course, 
and  only)  the  most  absurd  couple  in  the 
whole  world.  Nancy  looks  like  a  stage 
duchess,  Jimmie  like  a  real  costermonger. 
They  are  frightfully  poor  and  amazingly 
happy. 

"An  occasional  beano  would  do  us  all  a 
lot  of  good,"  I  said.  "I  conjure  up  a  picture 
of  a  dog-cart  and  Nancy  and  Jimmie  and 
us  and  Spot  and  a  large  hamper.  And  we'll 
go  to  some  ridiculous  place  where  no  one 
has  ever  been  before  and  have  a  picnic:  and 
after  lunch  Jimmie  and  I  will  go  for  a  walk 
— not  too  far — and  climb  a  rock  and  do 
something  quite  daring  but  not  too  energetic  5 
and  Nancy  and  you  will  get  tea  ready." 
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"And  all  come  back  singing  in  the 
moonlight." 

"Loudly — but  listen." 

We  sat  quite  still.  The  moon  had  risen 
high  and  was  shining  directly  upon  the 
garden.  The  queer  old  man  was  playing 
again — not  "good"  music  now,  but  old,  dim- 
remembered  melodies  that  called  back  for 
an  instant  the  sad  sweetness  that  belongs  or 
seems  to  belong  to  all  the  past.  For  two 
or  three  minutes  we  did  not  speak,  and  then 
suddenly  Polly  astonished  me,  as  she  so 
often  does  $  for  there  is  never  any  getting 
to  the  end  of  Polly.  She  had  read  my 
thoughts  and  uttered  one  amazing  word. 

"Sentimental!" 

"You — of  all  people,"  I  told  her.  "Quite 
true,  but  fancy  your  saying  so!" 

"Don't  I  always  speak  the  truth?  And 
why  shouldn't  I?  There's  tears — tears  in 
all  that:  rather  pleasant  tears,  no  doubt.  But 
laughter  is  so  much  better  than  any  sort  of 
tears." 
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"You  felt  it  for  a  moment,  too,  though?" 

"Of  course  I  did.    But  the  future's  what 

matters,  sweetheart,  and  you  know  it.     The 

future  and  the  present.    Am  I  too  severely 

practical?" 

"Not  frighteningly  severe,  Polly  mine: 
and  your  being  practical  is  so  different  from 
other  people's." 

"I  love  sunsets,"  she  said,  "it's  wonderful 
to  linger  for  a  little  bit  in  the  afterglow  and 
see  the  light  dying  down  over  the  hills:  but 
it's  far  far  better  to  walk  towards  the  dawn. 
That's  much  more  romantic,  really.  Sunshine 
now  and  sunshine  to-morrow  is  ever  so  much 
better  than  sunshine  yesterday.  Tell  me  I'm 
right,  my  lad." 

"All  the  way  and  back  again." 
"But  after  the  sunset  there's  the  moon 
— sometimes,  and  we'll  ride  in  it  and  go  for 
walks,  eh?  Joe  with  his  pipe  and  me  close 
to  him.  Sometimes  talking  and  very  often 
not.     And  we're  going  to   have  the   most 
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wonderful  garden.  It  ain't  a  bad  one 
already." 

"A  formal,  tidy  one,  please." 

"Yes:  but  who's  to  keep  it  tidy??> 

"I  will." 

"Think  I  see  you.  .  .  ." 

I  slapped  her  hand  as  it  lay  on  the  arm 
of  her  chair.  Then  with  her  other  hand 
she  slapped  mine,  and  so  it  went  on:  Pat-a- 
cake,  Pat-a-cake,  Baker-man.  .  .  . 

"Joseph,  what  babes  we  are — for  our 
prospective  ages." 

"Retroprospective  ages,  you  mean." 

"I  dare  say  I  do — but  aren't  we?" 

"I've  never  had  a  birthday  like  this 
before,"  I  told  her. 

"Thank  you  for  reminding  me.  I'd 
forgotten."  And  Polly  made  a  face  at  me. 
I  always  smack  her  for  that.  She  squints  and 
draws  up  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  and  then 
I  beat  her  until  she  stops  it. 

"Listen,  Joseph,"  she  said  as  she  shook 
herself  free  of  me.  "I've  got  a  nearly  new 
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— as  good  as  new  birthday  present  for  you. 
But  first  of  all  you  must  have  the  other 
ones." 

I  grunted  and  kept  still.  Polly  got  out 
of  her  chair  and  went  to  the  moonlit  window- 
sill  upon  which,  before  supper,  she  had  put 
a  cardboard  box — obviously  a  foreign  box. 
I  had  said  nothing  about  it  at  the  time,  for 
I  had  scented  a  small  mystery,  just  such  a 
mystery  as  was  to  be  unfolded.  Now  she 
opened  the  box  upon  her  knee  and  displayed 
its  contents. 

"First  of  all,  here's  a  large  and  varied 
assortment  of  picture  postcards,  and  here 
are  some  photographs.  No — you're  not  to 
look  at  'em  to-night.  They'll  keep.  Here's 
something  rather  special,  mostly  for  you,  but 
if  I'm  good,  just  a  little  for  me  too." 

And  she  brought  out  another  box,  wrapped 
in  paper.  This  I  opened  and  found  that 
it  contained  lakoumis  from  Syra — Graco- 
Turkish  Delight  of  the  most  luscious  known 
to  all  confectionery. 
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Next  there  was  a  flattish  parcel,  wrapped 
and  re-wrapped  in  manifold  soft  papers. 

"This  is  with  Henry's  compliments.  I 
had  to  smuggle  it  out  of  the  country. 
Antiques  are  supposed  to  pay  an  outwards 
duty,  I  believe.  You  know  what  I  mean. 
Nice?     Like  it?" 

I  knew  what  it  was  long  before  the  last 
untidy  shred  of  paper  lay  upon  the  floor — 
an  exquisite  cylix  with  red  figures  upon  a 
black  ground,  in  perfect  condition,  with- 
out crack  or  chip.  Of  all  forms  of  ancient 
potters'  art  this  appealed  to  me  the  most. 
The  squat  elegance  of  the  little  dish  was 
entrancing,  the  shape  of  it,  the  colours,  the 
feel  of  it.  Immediately  I  seemed  to  see  it 
in  my  own  room,  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
dignified,  aloof. 

"And  then,"  said  Polly,  handing  over 
a  small  bundle  tied  in  a  silk  handkerchief, 
"you  used  to  say  you  wanted  one." 

I  had  said  so:  for  if  I  have  lost  my  most 
ardent  desires  for  the  bulkier  sorts  of 
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possessions,  I  do  like  toys  that  take  but  little 
room,  that  I  can  carry  about  with  me  and 
that  do  not  break.  This  was  a  string  of 
mother  o'  pearl  beads,  heavy  ones,  cut  into 
cubes  with  rounded  corners,  such  as  in  wood, 
or  amber,  or  otherwise,  the  Greeks,  according 
to  their  means,  love  to  trifle  with  all  day 
long.  It  was  garnished  with  a  tassel  of 
peacock's  blue,  bound  with  silver  wire.  I 
ran  its  smooth  length  through  my  fingers, 
once,  twice,  and  again,  letting  each  bead  tap 
softly  against  its  neighbour.  Then  I  put 
it  away  in  my  pocket.  In  idle  moments  my 
fingers  never  need  be  idle  now.  What 
luxury  could  be  more  profound  than  to  slip 
my  hand  down  my  velvet  jacket,  and  feel 
the  cool  and  polished  hardness  of  my  beads? 

I  got  out  of  my  own  chair  and  sat  upon 
the  arm  of  Polly's,  bending  over  her,  breath- 
ing the  fragrance  of  her  hair,  breathing  her 
breath. 

"The  other — the  last  birthday  present," 
she  whispered,  "isn't  quite  new.     Well,  it 
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is,  and  it  isn't.  It's  something  you've  had 
before,  but  never  quite  in  the  same  way: 
something  that  wanted  to  be  entirely  yours, 
but  never  somehow  quite  could  be  till  now 
— at  least,  never  quite  so  intensely  and 
entirely.  Can  I  make  you  understand?  It's 
me — me,  my  Joseph — me — here — yours, 
beloved,  utterly  yours." 

With  white  face  and  eyes  intent  and 
staring  she  raised  herself  and  flung  her  arms 
around  me. 

"I've  got  an  idea,"  she  whispered  after 
a  time,  "an  awful  good  idea." 

"Tell  me." 

"Why — we  haven't  been  married  before 
— up  to  now,  I  mean.  This  is  our  real 
marriage  day.  It's — all  different  and  so 
much  wonderf  uller." 

Presently  I  got  back  into  my  chair  and 
lit  my  pipe. 

"Read  to  me  a  little,"  Polly  asked,  "I 
want  to  sit  quite  still  and  be  entertained, 
and  your  voice  soothes  me." 
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"I've  got  just  the  thing  for  you.  I  meant 
you  to  read  it  soon,  anyhow.  I've  been 
saving  it  for  you.  In  its  sideways  fashion 
it  fits  in  to-day,"  and  I  put  out  my  hand  to 
the  half-dozen  volumes  I  had  stolen  from 
my  room  at  Kimberdown.  I  chose  a  slim 
book  bound  in  black  and  green,  turned  a 
few  pages,  put  down  my  pipe — a  flat- 
bottomed  pipe  that  Polly  gave  me  so  that  I 
should  not  spill  ashes  everywhere — and  sat 
back  in  my  chair. 

"Ready?" 

"Yes." 

"Comfy?" 

"Very." 

"Then  I'll  read  you  the  story  of 
"The  Devil's  End. 

"Mrs.  Faulknor,  the  vicar's  wife,  was 
having  a  nap  after  luncheon:  and  the  Devil, 
by  whom  she  had  been  possessed  during  the 
morning,  thinking,  the  opportunity  a  good 
one,  went  out  and  sat  down  on  the  hillside 
to  think  things  over. 
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"He  was  tired  and  extremely  bored. 
Even  with  Mrs.  Faulknor  he  seemed  to 
make  very  little  headway.  And  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  the  sins  of  Mrs.  Faulknor 
were  hardly  reckoned  to  be  sins  at  all. 
Certainly,  she  had  been  insufferably 
patronising  to  the  curate,  she  had  spoken 
oblique  evil  of  all  her  neighbours:  but  from 
Mrs.  Faulknor  the  Devil  had  now  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  never  get  any 
sensational  result. 

"His  days,  even  his  nights,  in  this  place 
were  heavily  tedious.  Only  the  evening 
before  he  had  gone  into  the  parish  church 
itself  to  rest  and  to  meditate,  for  the  vicar 
(or,  at  any  rate,  the  congregation)  being 
of  a  strictly  'low*  persuasion,  it  contained 
no  symbol  to  repel  him.  In  other  remote 
places,  it  is  true,  he  was  still  flattered  with 
the  title  'Father  of  All  Evil/  but  only 
himself  knew  how  hollow  was  this  mockery. 
Amongst  the  intelligent  he  got  practically 
no  credit  whatever:  murders  and  thefts 
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invariably  ascribed  to  his  agency  in  the  past, 
were  now  put  down  to  mental  disease  $ 
adulteries  were  grand  passions:  whilst 
psycho-analysis  had  shown  that  it  was  merely 
silly  to  honour  your  father  and  your  mother. 
He  had  at  least,  he  had  once  supposed,  made 
a  good  job  of  the  notorious  Miss  Flakes. 
Even  the  newspapers  had  been  unable  to 
tell  all  that  she  had  done:  the  jury  had 
recommended  her  to  no  sort  of  mercy  j  the 
judge  had  been  obviously  insincere  when 
he  uttered  the  last  ten  words  of  the  death 
sentence.  And  then  the  busybodies  had 
discovered  the  fact  that  Miss  Flake's  head 
had  been  severely  injured  in  a  bicycle  ac- 
cident some  years  before,  that  she  un- 
doubtedly suffered  from  a  complaint  vaguely 
known  to  science  as  Bat-in-the-Belfry.  Miss 
Flakes  had  not  even  been  hanged.  .  .  . 

"With  his  talons  upon  either  side  of  his 
lean  face,  the  Devil  looked  sulkily  down 
upon  the  town  and  all  the  world  beyond, 
and  switched  his  tail  a  little.  .  .  . 
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"Besides — he  really  admired  goodness. 
It  was  a  very  long  time  indeed  since  he  had 
been  cast  out  of  Heaven,  time  enough  to 
reconsider  the  matter.  As  he  lay  there  in 
the  scorched  grass  he  quoted  to  himself  from 
memory  the  line:  'When  the  Devil  was  sick, 
the  Devil  a  Monk  would  be,*  and  chuckled. 

"  'Not  at  all/  he  added. 

"In  any  case  he  was  sick  of  Hell,  with  its 
old-fashioned  and  in  some  instances  vulgar 
furniture,  and  he  determined  to  regain  his 
place  in  the  celestial  regions. 

"So  he  jumped  to  his  hooves  and  went 
striding  up  the  sky,  making  stepping-stones 
of  stars,  clambering  through  dim  infinities 
of  Time  and  Space,  leaping  across  im- 
measurable black  gulfs,  and  running  up  the 
pathways  of  unimagined  suns,  until  he  came 
to  the  Gate  of  Heaven. 

"And,  over  the  wall,  he  spoke  with 
Jehovah. 

"  cMy  poor  fellow/  Jehovah  said,  'as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  you  could  come  back 
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to-morrow,  but  I  am  afraid  that  expediency 
forbids  it/ 

"  'Surely  the  conversion  of  the  Devil/ 
said  the  Devil,  'would  sound  very  well  upon 
Earth?  I  know  of  at  least  two  newspapers 
in  one  kingdom  alone  (with  the  proprietors 
of  which  I  at  one  time  had  some — er — in- 
fluence) where  the  tale  would  be  garnished 
with  imposing  headlines/ 

"  'Even  were  that  member  so  disguised,5 
Jehovah  replied,  'the  cloven  hoof  remains.' 

'"Not  in  the  best  taste/  the  Devil  mut- 
tered under  his  breath. 

"  'And/  Jehovah  continued,  'the  readmit- 
tance  of  the  Devil  into  Heaven  would  cause 
so  terrible  a  scandal  amongst  the  middle- 
classes.  On  that  account  alone  it  is  not  to 
be  considered/ 

"'Is  that— final?' 

"Jehovah  looked  at  the  Devil  for  a 
moment  very  straightly  and  then  away. 

"'What  have  you  to  suggest?'  he  asked. 

"'Merely,'  the  Devil  answered,  finding 
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that  his  inspiration  for  bluff  did  not  repeat 
itself,  'merely  that  I  should — very  much 
like  to  return.' 

"Jehovah  eyed  him  once  more  with 
peculiar  directness. 

"  'It's  out  of  the  question,'  he  said.  'The 
Devil  may  not  re-enter  Heaven.' 

"(Am  I  then  condemned  for  ever  to 
remain  in  Hell?' 

"'You  imply  an  unfair  statement  of  the 
case.  To  my  certain  knowledge  you  are 
hardly  ever  at  home.  You  roam  the  Earth 
finding  mischief  for  idle  hands  to  do.  As 
far  as  that  goes,  you  can  leave  Hell  at  once. 
I  can  go  as  far  as  that  now.  You  say  you 
admire  goodness.  Do  you  really  desire  to 
be  good?' 

"  'I  do  desire  it.' 

"  'Then  return  to  Earth,  and  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  nine  hours  merge  yourself 
in  Susan  Peak.  If  you  really  wish  to  be 
good,  that  experience  will  test  you.  Do 
you  agree?' 
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"'Who  is  Susan  Peak? ' 

"'That  you  can  find  out  for  yourself. 
But  understand — no  interference  with  other 
people — only  Susan.' 

"  'I  agree/  said  the  Devil. 

"And  having  prostrated  himself  and 
backed  a  million  leagues,  he  fled  away  down 
the  passage  of  the  stars,  running  down  the 
pathways  of  unimagined  suns,  leaping  across 
immeasurable  black  gulfs,  clambering 
through  dim  infinities  of  Time  and  Space, 
and  striding  down  the  Sky,  until  he  came 
again  to  Earth. 

"Susan  Peak  was  very  soon  found. 
Hovering  for  a  moment  over  Earth,  his 
devilish  instinct  drew  his  attention  to  Su- 
burbiton,  where  a  long,  well-made,  dusty 
road  passed  between  ugly  and  imposing  and 
comfortable  houses,  with  gardens  shaded 
by  laburnums  and  decorated  with  neat  plots 
of  flowers.  And  along  this  road  trudged  an 
ill-stayed  little  figure  of  a  woman,  with  a 
white  tape  hanging  out  of  her  dress  behind} 
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whilst  before  her,  carrying  a  brown  tin  box 
upon  his  shoulders,  walked  a  stout  young 
man  who  looked  back  now  and  then  telling 
her  to  hurry.  And  she  could  not  hurry  any 
more.  The  Devil  saw  that.  He  saw  that 
she  was  pallid,  dyspeptic,  thin,  redhanded 
and  downtrodden,  that  she  was  an  excessively 
incompetent  domestic  servant,  and  that  she 
was  (at  the  moment  that  he  silently  identi- 
fied himself  with  her)  entering  a  new  place. 

"The  cook  let  her  in  at  the  side  door. 

"Almost  at  once  the  Devil  recognised  the 
house  which  (with  him)  Susan  had  entered, 
and  he  recalled  the  attentions  he  had,  in  the 
past,  paid  to  its  mistress  and  master.  So 
thorough  had  been  those  attentions  that  there 
would  be  for  him  no  temptation  to  disobey 
the  commandment  of  Jehovah.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
disobey.  As  in  numerous  other  cases  he  knew 
that  his  effect  here  had  been  lasting.  He 
smiled  to  himself  (with  Susan's  bloodless 
lips)  as  The  Mistress  looked  over  the  ban- 
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nisters.  To  a  sharp  inquiry  as  to  whether  he 
was  Susan  Peak  he  found  himself  timidly 
answering  'Yessum.' 

"  'You  better  come  upstairs  and  get  yer 
things  off/  said  Cook,  'we  'as  a  room  at  the 
top  of  the  'ouse.  Two  beds,  but  I  'ope  you 
don't  snore.' 


"  CI  don't  know,'  said  Susan,  with  a 
miserable  grin.  And  the  Devil  wondered 
at  himself  for  not  suggesting  a  more  spirited 
answer." 

"There's  a  bit  here,"  I  told  Polly,  "that 
I'm  going  to  skip.  It's  a  very  sad  and  de- 
pressing retrospect  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day — from  Susan's  point  of  view.  You  see, 
the  idea  is  that  this  was  the  worst  day  of 
Susan's  life,  just  as  this  is  the  best  of  mine. 
Shall  I  go  on?" 

"Do,"  said  Polly,  "I  want  to  know  what 
happens."1 

1Polly  said  other  things  about  the  story  which, 
for  reasons  not  immediately  obvious,  are  omitted 
here. — Ed. 
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"At  any  rate  you  are  to  realise  that  Susan 
had  a  terrible  day  of  it.  She  had  not  slept 
a  wink,  and  the  man  says  she  woke  with  a 
sick  headache— careless,  but  we  know  what 
he  means.  She  was  leaving  her  last  place 
under  the  unjust  but  unspoken  suspicion  of 
a  theft  she  had  never  dreamed  of  committing, 
and  would  never  have  dared  to  commit.  Her 
young  man,  who  had  been  absent  for  a  year 
in  Canada,  had  failed  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment the  previous  evening:  she  had  a  letter 
from  him  that  morning  containing  a  clumsy 
and  palpable  lie.  She  had  lost  her  purse 
with  nearly  all  the  money  paid  to  her  in  lieu 
of  notice — oh,  everything  that  could  go 
wrong  had  gone  very  wrong.  You  follow? 
And  she  was  all  alone  in  the  world,  with  not 
a  soul  to  turn  to.    I'll  go  on — 

"It  was  while  Susan  Peak  was  sitting  alone 
for  a  moment  in  the  frowsy  little  room  that 
she  was  to  share  with  Cook,  her  yellow  hat 
upon  her  knee  and  her  hopeless  gaze  upon 
the  chest  of  drawers  from  which  the  paint 
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had  flaked  away — it  was  then  for  the  first 
time  that  the  Devil  had  a  pang  of  uneasiness. 
He  had  before,  very  frequently,  been  enter- 
tained, as  it  were,  by  suffering  humanity — 
humanity  with  sick  headaches,  and  worser 
aches  and  pains  5  and  whilst  he  had  been 
fully  aware  of  them  and  had  indeed  taken 
the  grossest  advantage  of  them,  the  ache  or 
pain  of  his  temporary  host  had  never  yet 
come  within  his  actual  experience. 

"Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  uneasiness  gave 
way  before  horrid  certainty.  He — he  him- 
self personally — had  a  sick  headache. 
Immune  hitherto  from  all  earthly  ills,  the 
dread  reality  was  vouchsafed  to  him.  He 
felt  weak  and  tired  and  disgustingly  sick. 
In  fact,  he  occupied  not  only  the  soul  of 
Susan  Peak,  but  her  nerves,  her  heart,  her 
head,  her  miserable  stomach. 

"For  a  moment,  too,  the  Devil  felt  a 
sort  of  dismal  shame  at  being  there,  in  this 
woman's  room- — his  shame  being  the  fuller 
for  the   wretchedness   of  its  appointments, 
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the  shabbiness  of  the  woman's  apparel  which 
lay  upon  the  chair,  which  still  lay  so  meagre 
but  so  untidily  packed  in  the  brown  tin  box. 
He  had  often  enough  played  the  part  of 
Peeping  Tom,  and  had  indeed  derived  a  great 
deal  of  amusement  not  only  from  watching 
unhallowed  scenes  instigated  by  himself, 
but  in  instigating  wicked  persons  to  pay 
large  sums  of  money  for  a  glimpse,  through 
a  spy-hole,  of  what  he  could  always  see 
quite  comfortably  for  nothing. 

"Shame  now  he  certainly  felt,  but  only 
for  a  moment.  For  presently  this  feeling 
gave  way  to  one  of  unalloyed  misery,  and 
he  found  himself  not  knowing  merely,  but 
remembering  the  earlier  miseries  of  that 
day.  This  was  an  almost  personal  grief, 
because  Stanley  had  not  come  to  the  Tube 
station,  because  the  purse  had  been  lost. 
Two  tears,  his  tears,  formed  in  the  weak 
eyes  of  Susan  and  fell  upon  the  yellow  hat. 

"Cook  returned. 

" i Whatever  are  you  doing?'  she  asked, 
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'sitting  there?  Why,  you've  not  got  your 
things  out  yet,  and  you've  got  to  lay  tea  in 
another  five  minutes.  Nice  goings-on  when 
you  come  to  a  new  situation.  How  much 
longer  are  you  going  to  sit  there — crying, 
too?     I  should  be  ashamed,  if  I  were  you. ' 

"Susan  got  up  and  knelt  beside  the  brown 
box,  fumbling  with  the  cord  that,  in  place 
of  a  long  lost  key,  held  the  lid.  She  seemed 
paralysed,  utterly  unable  to  make  her  fingers 
obey  her,  unable  to  drive  away,  even  for  a 
moment,  the  sorrows  that  beset  her.  She 
knew  what  she  had  to  do — open  the  box,  get 
out  her  black  dress  and  a  clean  apron.  But 
she  was  like  one  who  has  been  drunk  at  night 
and  has  awakened  too  early  next  morning  j 
who,  for  his  life,  cannot  put  his  clothes  on, 
save  with  long,  agonising  concentration  upon 
each  individual  button,  and  with  extravagant 
waste  of  time. 

"''Ere,'  said  Cook  brutally,  and  with  a 
pair  of  scissors  she  cut  the  cord  and  pulled 
open  the  box. 
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"  'Why — whatever V 

"Ask  she  well  might.  Even  the  Devil 
himself  was  surprised:  he  had  forgotten 
Susan's  carelessness  that  morning.  For  the 
truth  was  that  she  had  an  overwhelming 
fondness  for  treacle,  and  but  two  days  before 
she  had  bought  a  large  tin  of  it  and  had  en- 
joyed some  of  it  without  bread  and  with  a 
spoon,  privily,  when  no  one  was  by.  So  do 
men,  torn  by  the  dreadest  sorrow  known  to 
the  human  soul,  turn  to  tobacco,  so  are  sad 
children  somewhat  comforted  by  peppermint 
bulPs-eyes.  And — there  it  was.  Susan 
could  not  even  close  an  air-tight  lid  properly. 
Some  sudden  jolt,  the  proximity  of  a  shoe- 
heel,  had  caused  the  lid  to  open  a  little. 
That  little  was  enough.  The  trunk  was 
loosely  packed:  nothing  had  escaped.  Never 
in  all  the  entire  History  of  Stickiness  had 
there  been  so  sticky  a  mess.  The  folds  of 
the  black  dress  stuck  to  each  other  and  to  all 
adjacent  garments,  and  when  Susan  pulled  at 
them  they  remained  joined  by  long  gossamer 
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threads  of  treacle.  Patched  thick  pink 
underclothes  stuck  to  the  sides  of  the  trunk. 
In  each  shoe  the  treacle  had  run  to  the  toe, 
and  their  laces  hung  clammily  against  the 
uppers.  Her  other  hat  and  her  hair-brush 
were  gummed  together  $  her  nightgown  was  a 
sticky  quagmire,  her  little  blotter  was  past 
all  blotting. 

"With  one  last  flicker  of  independence  the 
Devil  projected  himself  momentarily  into 
Cook  and  then,  with  Susan,  sat  upon  the 
floor  and  sobbed  at  the  truly  devilish  ex- 
pression upon  the  elder  woman's  face. 

" c  'Ere's  a  nice  turn  out,'  she  said  at  last, 
1  'ere — go  down  to  the  kitchen.  I'll  'ave 
a  word  to  say  to  yer  about  you.  What  you 
want  to  come  'ere  for  I  don't  know.  You'll 
'ave  to  'ave  one  o'  mine.  And  you've  got 
a  tape  'anging  out  behind.' 

"Cook  forced  Susan  to  put  on  over  her 
brown  skirt  and  red  blouse  an  apron  too  large 
for  her. 

"Limp  in  those  hard  hands,  Susan,  strug- 
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gling  to  keep  her  sobs  within  the  bounds  of 
silence,  followed  Cook  downstairs. 

"And  all  the  time  the  Devil  was  conscious 
of  oddly  mixed  emotions.  There  was  that 
insufferable  headache  and  nausea,  there  was 
a  distinct  and  recognisable  sensation  of  dis- 
appointment for  the  loss  of  so  much  good 
treacle,  distress  at  the  irremediable  condition 
of  her  clothes,  and  shame  for  that  condition. 
And  there  was  still — not  more  than  half-for- 
gotten— Stanley  and  the  purse  and  the 
strangeness  (to  Susan)  of  the  new  place  and 
the  (purely  Devilish)  recollection  of  the 
house  which  had  been  dealt  with  by  him  in 
the  past,  and,  not  least,  the  sense  of  having 
been  tricked  into  this  appalling  situation — 
just  because  he  wanted  to  be  good.  By  the 
time  he  had  reached  the  kitchen,  the  conflict 
in  his  mind  was  greatly  intensified.  Every 
moment  Susan  was,  so  to  put  it,  gaining 
ground,  the  woes  of  Susan,  the  identity  of 
Susan.  In  a  very  little  while,  the  Devil  felt, 
he  would  no  longer  exist.  He  would  be,  in- 
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deed,  merged  in  Susan.  And  he  knew  only 
too  well  why  this  was  so.  He  admired 
goodness.  He  had  wanted  to  be  good — and 
Susan,  though  incapable,  was  essentially 
good.  And  the  goodness  of  Susan  had  so 
prevailed  over  the  badness  of  the  Devil  that 
he  would  no  longer  be  really  bad  even  if  he 
wanted  to.  And  he  could  not  get  away.  He 
had  agreed  with  Jehovah  to  remain  with 
Susan  for  nine  hours,  and  by  the  end  of  that 
time  he  would  have  entirely  lost  himself. 
Henceforward  his  consciousness  would  be 
Susan's.  He  foresaw  that.  And  there  would 
be  an  end  of  him.  An  end?  Not  quite. 
If  Susan  went  to  Heaven.     .     .     . 

"He  made  one  last  Devilish  resolve,  and 
chuckled  to  himself. 

"Somehow  or  other  Susan  found  that  she 
was  carrying  a  very  heavy  and  somewhat 
vulgarly  ornate  tea-tray  up  the  kitchen  stairs. 
Her  knees  and  hands  were  trembling.  Cook 
had  said  very  little,  but  she  had  left  her  to 
expect  small  mercy  at  the  hands  of  Missus 
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when  she,  a  new  maid,  was  seen  in  a  red 
blouse  and  a  brown  skirt. 

"She  found  her  way  to  the  drawing-room 
and  pushed  one  side  of  the  tea-tray  hard 
against  the  jamb  of  the  door  so  as  to  free 
her  right  hand.  Then  she  opened  the  door, 
grabbed  at  the  tray  again,  stumbled  and  fell 
headlong  into  the  room. 

"The  moment  chosen  was  not  a  favour- 
able one.  The  Mayoress  of  Suburbiton  had 
called — a  condescension  of  profound  im- 
portance to  the  Missus,  but  in  fact  owing  its 
origin  to  a  bazaar — and  she  had  been  won- 
dering, though  she  politely  denied  it, 
whether  tea  would  ever  be  brought  in. 

"Susan  got  to  her  knees.  Five  cups  with 
their  saucers,  a  large  bowl,  a  dish  of  teacake 
with  its  cover  and  five  plates  were  all 
smashed  into  very  small  pieces.  The  plated 
teapot  and  a  jug  of  all-but-boiling  water  had 
upset  over  her  hand. 

"For  an  instant  she  was  too  numbed  to 
feel  pain.  Then  pain  fell  upon  her  at  the 
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exact  moment  that  the  Missus's  self-control 
gave  way. 

"Somehow  Susan  left  the  room,  her  wrist 
and  hand  wrapped  in  Cook's  apron.  She 
staggered  upstairs.  Dimly,  she  was  aware 
that  she  had  been  dismissed  already  and  that 
there  was  no  more  hope  for  her  at  all:  that 
she  was  alone,  that  Stanley  had  deserted  her, 
that  she  had  lost  her  purse,  her  treacle,  and 
her  character. 

"She  had  wondered  once  or  twice  before 
now  whether  she  would  and  how  she  would 
.  .  .  and  now  the  Devil,  managing  to 
assert  himself  for  an  instant,  contrived  that 
her  eyes  should  fall  upon  a  half-opened 
medicine  cupboard  by  the  bathroom  door. 
In  it  there  was  a  little  blue  bottle,  with  a 
red  and  white  label. 

"Pretty,  the  red  and  blue  together — like 
the  Salvation  Army.  Susan  snatched  at  it 
with  her  left  hand  just  as  she  heard  Master, 
who  had  come  home  early  from  the  City, 
begin  to  say  what  he  thought  of  the  tea-tray 
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and  of  Susan.  She  hurried  on  upstairs  until 
she  reached  her  room. 

"Was  it — really  a  wicked  thing  to  do? 
They  said  so,  but  did  they  know?  What 
was  the  good  of  anythink,  'owever  'ard  you 
tried?  She  drew  the  glass  stopper  from  the 
bottle,  which  she  immediately  put  to  her  lips. 

"Five  minutes  later,  a  figure  was  striding 
up  the  sky,  making  stepping  stones  of  stars, 
clambering  through  dim  immensities  of 
Time  and  Space,  leaping  across  the  immeas- 
urable black  gulfs  and  running  up  the  path- 
ways of  unimagined  suns,  until  it  came  to  the 
Gates  of  Heaven. 

"And  the  figure  had  no  tail  nor  cloven 
hoofs,  only  the  ghost  of  a  hanging  white 
tape.     And  the  Gates  were  opened  wide." 

I  relit  my  pipe.  From  my  comfortable 
arm-chair  I  looked  across  to  Polly  in  hers. 
For  a  moment  she  was  idle,  her  legs  crossed, 
her  shoe  dangling.  I  looked  at  her  little 
silk-clad  foot,  her  perfect  ankle.  The  art 
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of  appreciation  is  dying,  whether  of  old 
Madeira  or  of  shapely  feet.  Both  are  no 
doubt  scarcer  than  they  used  to  be:  or  less 
required.  I  seem  to  remember  a  Scottish 
song  of  which  two  lines  were — 

".  .  .  Although  your  feet  are  flat 

Ye're  none  the  worse  for  that  .  .  . 

But  Jane,  or  whoever  it  was,  must  have  been 
the  worse  for  it:  though  it  was  no  doubt 
very  loyal  of  her  lover  (or  whoever  he  was) 
specifically  to  deny  it.  How  fortunate  for 
me  that  I  do  not  have  to  perjure  myself  in 
Polly's  behalf! 

Then  she  looked  at  me. 

"Tired,  Joseph?" 

"No,  not  particularly." 

"Nor  am  I.     Let's  go  to  bed." 
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OUR  bedroom  at  the  Golden  Inn  was 
low  and  lemon-coloured,  large  and 
airy,  well  lit  by  candles.  On  a  little  table  at 
the  bed's  foot  tea  things  were  set  out,  with 
a  spirit-stove  and  a  small  kettle  5  for  al- 
though Alice  would  be  sent  up  with  tea  in  the 
early  morning,  Mrs.  Baker  knows  that  tea 
never  comes  amiss,  that  it  might  occur  to 
Polly  to  want  some  at  an  ungodly  hour.  For 
me  in  my  dressing-room,  in  an  earthenware 
jug,  was  my  invariable  nightly  drink  of  cold 
water.  The  Madeira  had  died  away  from 
my  palate.  I  had  been,  since  drinking  it, 
smoking,  and  was  smoking  still— the  last  and 
most  delicious  pipe  of  all  that  delicious  day. 
I  poured  out  a  brimming  glass,  the  outside 
of  which  was  immediately  dimmed.  I  drank 
slowly.  Beer— claret — Madeira — each  in 
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turn  is  very  good.  But  cold,  unfiltered 
water,  with  a  faint,  distinctive,  earthy  taste — 
that  is  the  best,  as  it  the  first  drink  the  Gods 
have  given  to  man. 

It  was  a  hot  night,  and  when  I  came  into 
the  room  Polly  sat  in  her  pyjamas  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  singing  very  low.  She  had 
put  out  all  the  lights  save  one  in  a  squat  can- 
dlestick by  the  bedside.  Moonlight  streamed 
obliquely  across  the  floor. 

I  sat  down  by  her  and  took  her  in  my  arms 
and  stroked  her  curly  hair.  Once  again  she 
hid  her  face  on  my  breast  and  remained  still 
for  a  minute  or  more.  Then  out  of  the  tail 
of  my  eye  I  saw  her  little  pink  foot  slowly, 
very  gradually,  deliberately  rising.  I  felt 
the  muscle  of  her  leg  tighten  against  my 
knee,  and — yes — that  was  what  she  was  go- 
ing to  do.  .  .  .  The  toes  rose  and  rose 
towards  the  candlestick,  and  then  at  last  she 
gave  a  little  sudden  kick  and  over  it  went. 

In  the  moonlight  Polly's  eyes  were  visibly 
laughing. 

THE    END  jg^ 
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